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Motor Vehicle Heads Oppose 
Advertising of Speed in 
Effort to Promote Safety 


Eastern Conference Hears Senin Tell of Increasing 
Problem Due to Makers Stressing 
now Fast Cars Can Go 


EW YORK, Oct. 23.—The Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators opened a two-day meeting here 
yesterday at the headquarters of the National Bureau of 


Casualty and Surety Underwriters at 1 Park Avenue. 
G. B. Sturgis of the service divi? ee ———$_—_—_—— 


sit JONES DABNEY OFFER 
NEW PROCESS FOR 
FINISHING BODIES 


mote safety. He referred also to the 
Louisville, Ky., Oct. 23.—The Jones 


advertising efforts of the oil com- 
panies to this end. Mr. Sturgis 
assured the commissioners that the 
industry would give every possible 
Dabney Company, Louisville, manu- 
facturers of lacquers, varnishes, 
enamels, etc., has just announced an 
_system_of automobile 
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aid in the effort to promote safety 
on the highways. He intimated that 
General Motors.might inaugurate a 
safety campaign, comparable . in 
nationwide effort to that of the oil 





commissioner of New Hampshire, 
strongly urged the elimination of 
all advertising emphasizing speed. 
Mr. Griffin laid a great part of the 
accident problem at the door of ad- 
vertising that stresses speed. “If we 
can reduce this iniquitous form of 
advertising,” he said, “we can reduce 
accidents.” 


n. motor vehicle 





ng. 

This company, with plants in 
Louisville and Detroit, has developed 
what it terms the syntex system, 
which, they claim, differs widely 
from the present type of nitro cel- 
lulose lacquers for finishing automo- 
biles. This new process the makers 
claim offers not only greater dura- 
bility and elimination of the most 





expensive operations in finishing 
costs, polishing, but produces a 
higher or more brilliant luster than 
has been obtainable in the past. 

Syntex, according to Jones Dab- 
ney, falls into production schedules 
of the motor car manufacturers, as 
in -this process several coats are 
sprayed on and sanded down, and 
the Syntex high luster surface is 
the result of a final baking opera- 
tion. Syntex contains no low viscos- 
ity gun cotton, or nitro cellulose, the 
makers state. 

A patent has been issued covering 
the use of low viscosity cotton in 
the manufacture of paints and lac- 
quers, according to Jones Dabney, 
and the validity of this patent is 
now in litigation. Syntex does not 
infrinze on the patent in question, 
regardless of the outcome of the 


Morgan  T. Ryan, of 


registrar 
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CITROEN IN DETROIT; 
PLANS TO RETURN 
TO FRANCE MONDAY 


Detroit, Oct. 23.—Andre Citroen, 
the Henry Ford of France, came to 
town today on the same train that 
brought here Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, who is 
to aitend the monthly meeting of 
the sales managers of the N. A. C. 
C. today. 


The visit to this country of M. 
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Late News Flashes 


Detroit, Oct. 23.—Steven J. Menzel has joined the en- 
gineering department of the Graham-Paige organization as 


stamping engineer. Mr. Menzel for a year and a half has 
been sales manager of the stamping division of the Briggs 
Manufacturing Company, and previously was sales manager 
of the Mullins Manufacturing Company of Salem, O., with 
which he was connected for eight years. 

a x 


New York, Oct. 23.—The American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute is holding its regular fall meeting at the Hotel Com- 


modore in this city today. 
a ae 


Austin, Tex., Oct. iain Ross Sterling has vetoed 
the bill passed by the recent session of the Legislature 
which would have set aside 1 cent of the 4 cents a gallon 
motor fuel tax to create a fund for payment of outstanding 


county and road district bonds. 
a * aS 


Detroit, Oct. 23.—The Graham-Paige Motor Corporation 
reports retail deliveries so far this month as exceeding the 
figures for October last year, maintaining the level set by 
shipments during September, which was the first month in 
1931 to exceed the corresponding month in 1930 in the num- 
ber of cars leaving the factory. 
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WINS PROMOTION 





W. M. PURVES whose promo- 

tion to the post of assistant gen- 

eral sales manager is announced 

by the Dodge Brothers Corpora- 
tion 


DODGE PROMOTES 
PURVES TO ASSISTANT 
GEN. SALES CHIEF 


Detroit, Oct. 23.——W. M. Purves, 
for the last five years passenger car 
sales manager for Dodge Brothers 
Corporation, today was appointed 
assista1' ;eneral sales manager. 

In his new capacity and by virtue 
of his years of experience in the 
industry and the Dodge organiza- 
tion, Mr. Purves’ executive duties 
have been extended to include active 
participation im all phases of Dodge 
Brothers sales activities—passenger 
cars, trucks, school buses, taxicabs, 
parts and service, advertising and 
promotional endeavor. 

Mr. Purves has been a member of 
the automobile fraternity ever since 
he left Princeton University in 1907, 
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REEVES CALLS PLAN 
TO TAX CAR SALES 
UNFAIR TO INDUSTRY 


Detroit, Oct. 23.—Answering the 
Washington story to the effect that 
the Hoover administration is con- 
sidering a “selective” sales tax pro- 
gram and that an automobile tax is 
logical in view of the large sums 
the government is spending on 
highway upkeep, Alfred Reeves, gen- 
eral manager of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, im 
the city for an N. A, C. C. meeting, 
says: 

“The motor industry pays taxes 
the same as other industries, but 
feels that this industry is legitimate 
enough not to be singled out to pay 
special taxes. The strongest oppo- 
sition will be made by the automo- 
bile industry to such a plan. We 
would regard it as a stigma tax, 
and@ we certainly don’t want to be 
placed in that category.” 
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Contract Is But Min inor 1 Phase 
In Dealer-Factory Relations 


-—— —-——-& 


Manufacturers and Brdsdas. Must Work on Basis of 
Mutual Fairness, Says 


Harper of ways 





EW YORK, Oct. H. B. ti vice-president in 

charge of sales for the Willys-Overland Company, 
Toledo, O., today in a letter to Automotive Daily News com- 
menting on the proposal of C. A. Vane, general manager of 
the National Automobile Dealers’ Association, for changes in 
factory-dealer contracts which would modify the cancellation 
clauses, points out that fair play on the part of both factory 
and dealer is the basis of successful factory-dealer relations 
and where fair play exists contracts become merely a 


= formality, 
BUSINESS PIONEERS dealers have been, successfully op. 
REPORT IMPROVEMENT 
IN GENERAL TRADE 


99 
23.— 


erating for Willys-Overland for the 
past twenty-seven years. “And it is 
noteworthy,” he says, “that those 
dealers have enjoyed contractual 
relations with us for the longer 
periods are getting the greater per- 


LL 


Detroit, Oct. 23 poleninats is im- 
proving, according to the general 
opinion expressed in replies re- 
ceived Thursday from fifty manu- 
facturers, wholesale and_ retail 
dealers, and utility firms, to ques- 
tionnaires broadcast by the Detroit 
business pioneers. 

Eleyen questions were asked in 
form and a request was made for 
remarks on the economic situation. 

Manufacturers reported increased 
activity in tool and die production, 


(Continued on Page 2) 


INDUSTRY ASKING 
CANADA TO CLARIFY 
DRAWBACK RULING 


Ottawa, Oct. 23.—The necessity 
for clarification of drawback item 
1,055 in the customs tariff brought 
to Ottawa today a large delegation 
from the Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce of Canada, which, head- 
ed by J. C. Armer, chairman of the 
Automobile Parts Manufacturers of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, asked the Hon. E. B. Ryck- 
man, minister of national revenue, 
that regulations be published gov- 
erning the item, 

The section became operative on 
October 1, and provides, among 


(Continued on Page 2) 


centage of business from their terri- 
tories.” 

He further points out that in any 
case where the dealer or the manu- 
facturer fails to properly appreciate 
the requirements of an equitable 
set-up, no contract can be devised 
that will protect one party against 
the other. 

Mr. Harpers’ statement in full is 
as follows: 

“There isn’t any question but 
what some dealers have suffered 
because of contract inequalities, but 
the dealer holding a franchise un- 
der a manufacturer that realizes 
that the dealer must make a rea- 
sonable profit is not having any 
contract difficulties, The manufac- 
turer who doesn’t realize this need 
and fails to handle the dealer ac- 
cordingly doesn’t deserve to have 
a dealer organization. 

“Mr. Vane'’s plan has merit; that 
is, certain features of it have, but 
it is a question whether it is pos- 
sible, or desirable, to make anything 
that even approaches an ironbound, 
unbreakable contract. Even Mr, 
Vane’s proposal has a cancellation 
clause. There are more contracts 
unfairly broken by dealers than 
there are by factories, and a stiffer 
contract would be expected to pro- 
tect the manufacturer as well as 
the dealer. If a dealer plays fair 
he should have no cause to worry, 
and I would be willing to do bust- 
ness with that kind of a dealer 


(Continued on Page 2) 





Whole Train Used to Ship 
100 Taxies From G. M. Plant 


Pontiac, Mich., Oct. 23.—Making 
an entire train load, fifty cars, more 
than half a mile long, the first 100 
taxicabs of a 150-cab order for gen- 
eral cabs, has just been shipped 
from the plant of the General Mo- 
tors Truck Company in this city to 
the Palace Holding Company, which 
operates the Palace Cabs in New 
York city. 

The new cabs are the Model O-12, 
just brought out by the General 
Motors Truck Company, and are 
finished in three tones of green, 
with the emblem of the Palace Cabs, 
a coach and four, on the door. The 
emblem of the company also is car- 
ried out in an illuminated sign over 





the naaindiaa and the name fs 
found in sidelights over each door. 

Litophone signals on the front 
fenders and on the rear, signal ‘by 
means of a green lighted arrow 
which way the driver is about to 
turn, warning traffic in each direc- 
tion. This device is controlled by a 
lever directly beneath the steering 
wheel and may be operated by the 
driver without removing the hands 
from the wheel. 

Both the radiator front and the 
headlights are screened and the ap- 
pearance of the cab is further en- 
hanced by a radiator ornament rep- 
resenting a mounted knight. The 
interior of the cab is finished in 
green leather to match the three 
tones of green used on the outside, 
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In Dealer-Factory Relations 
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even without a contract. If a manu- 
facturer appreciates the value of a 
good dealer then again a contract 
becomes a mere formality. In other 
words, if either the dealer or the 
manufacturer fails to properly ap- 
preciate the requirements of an 
equitable setup then a contract will 
not protect the one against the 
other. 

“We have dealers that have done 
business with the Willys-Overland 
Company for as long as twenty- 
seven years, and it is rather note- 
worthy that those dealers that have 
enjoyed contractual relations with 
us for the longer periods are getting 
the greater percentage of business 
from their territories. 

“We do realize that in times of 
depression it is necessary to give 
special consideration to the dealer 
organization, and that realization 
Wwe are endeavoring to reflect in our 
new agreements.” 


INDUSTRY ASKING 
CANADA TO CLARIFY 
DRAWBACK RULING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


other things, for drawbacks of 60 
per cent. and 25 per cent. on mate- 
rials and parts going into the man- 
ufacture of higher priced cars, when 
the production cost, less duty, in- 
cludes 50 per cent. Canadian con- 
tent. The item makes a large num- 
ber of exemptions from the draw- 
back privileges, all of which meet 
with the approval of the manufac- 
turers, but is complicated in the 
enumeration of certain unexempt 
materials into the manufacture of 
which the exempted parts enter. 

The automobile men feel that 
since cost sheets are now being 
compiled for the year, some confu- 
sion surrounding the operation of 
the item should be dispelled. 


dO 


lar ROEN IN DETROIT; 
PLANS TO RETURN 
TO FRANCE MONDAY 


(Continued From Page 1) 


Laval, the French premier, has up- 
set the Citroen schedule. Having 
to confer with his countryman yes- 
terday caused Citroen to first post- 
pone his Detroit visit, then at 
the last minute he found he could 
make it. 

His first message about a post- 
ponement caused the Detroit sched- 
ule of entertainments to be can- 
celled, so when he got here this 
morning everything had to be in- 
formal. He was met at the train 
by K. T. Keller, president of Dodge 
Brothers, who whisked him away 
to the surprise of every one. 

M. Citroen announced that he is 
sailing for France Monday night 
on the Ile de France with M. Laval, 
the premier having requested the 
automobile manufacturer to return 
with him. This, of course, upsets 
M. Citroen’s plan of spending next 
week in Detroit. 


BUSINESS PIONEERS 
REPORT IMPROVEMENT 


(Continued from Page 1) 


which they took as an indication 
that the automotive industry will 
improve. 

Retailers announced healthier 
conditions and attributed the revival 
to a public reaction against depres- 
sion. Although sales were lower in 
September of this year than during 
the same period of 1930, they ex- 
ceeded sales figures of last Augyst, 
retail merchants said. 

Some of the manufacturers were 
of the opinion that repeal of the 
prohibition laws would improve 
their business. 
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in 10 Minutes 





for dealers who sell 


Pines Winterfronts 


1931 promises more sales than ever 
on this motor necessity. 


H® E'S the profit opportunity 
you've been looking for. You 
actually earn $6 in 10 minutes by 
installing Pines Automatic Winter- 
fronts! Your investment is small 
«+. prices are low... turnover is 
fast. And your profits are excep- 
tionally worth while! 

Motor car owners are more 
anxious than ever to make every 
dollar count. To Pines dealers that 
means one thing ... more Winter- 
front sales. Because Pines Winter- 
front is a necessity, not a luxury. 
The public realizes that cold 
weather endangers the life of mo- 
tors not equipped with this auto- 
Matic protection... that Pines 
Winterfront provides motor insur- 
ance worth many times its cost. 

New low prices on Pines Win- 
terfront, too. $15 for small size; 
$20 for large size. 

Don’t miss this chance for extra 
fall and winter profits. Order your 
Winterfront stock right now. If 
you do not handle Pines Winter- 
front and want more information, 
get in touch with your nearest 
Pines distributor, Or write us for 
his name. 


PINES WINTERFRONT 


COMPANY 
8151 North Cicero Ave., Chicago 





NEW 


FurMeR 


A New Profit-Maker for Dealers 


Here’s the new device —the Pines 
Universal Fuemer—the only device 
that instantly starts cold motors! It 
fits all model cars and motors and 
can be installed in a jiffy. Used as 
standard equipment by three fine car 
manufacturers. Not merely an acces- 
sory, but a NECESSITY. Ask your 
Pines distributor for full details. 












PURVES TO ASSISTANT 
GEN. SALES CHIEF 


(Continued From Page 1) 


his first position being that of me- 
chanic in Orillia, Ontario, Canada, 

Joining the Ford Motor Company 
in 1913 he served in various capa- 
cities until the United States’ entry 
into the World War when he was 
given a leave of absence to become 
a member of the Federal govern- 
ment’s executive committee of five 
men operating the gas defense 
plants in New York. 

The rush and magnitude of this 
work is realized when it is noted 
that 17,000 men and women were 
employed to manufacture 45,000 gas 
masks daily and to fill 100,000 
cannisters each day for shipment 
to France. 

Rejoining the Ford organization 
at the close of the war, Mr. Purves 
served until the fall of 1919, when 
he left to become assistant general 
sales manager of the Wills Ste. 
Claire Company. From there he 
went to the Gray Motor Company 
as general sales manager. 

Mr. Purves’ first connection with 
Dodge Brothers was in 1924 when he 
joined the field organization as a 
district manager. bs 


JONES DABNEY OFFER 
NEW PROCESS FOR 
FINISHING BODIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


question of its validity, they claim, 
and therefore will not be subject to 
price control. 

This product was invented more 
than six months ago, and first re- 
leased about thirty days ago. Va- 
rious manufacturers today have 
nearly 200 jobs out on test, in order 
to fully satisfy themselves that the 
product is all that is claimed for it, 
the makers state. 

The company is now ready to 
make deliveries of this product, 
which is described as neither a lac- 
quer nor a varnish, but a new prod- 
uct outright, that has been entirely 
developed within the company’s own 
laboratories. 

The manufacturers of automobiles 
have shown wide interest in this 
new product, as has the general mo- 
tor industry, and the paint and lac- 
quer producers, the makers claim. 


G. M. NINE MONTHS 
EARNINGS REACH 
$97 455,390.00 


New York, Oct. 23.—Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of General 
Motors Corporation, announced to- 
day the following: 

“Net earnings of the General 
Motors Corporation for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1931, 
including equities in the undivided 
profits or losses of subsidiary and 
affiliated companies not consoli- 
dated, were $97,455,390. After de- 
ducting dividends of $7,031,691 on 
the preferred stock, there remains 
$90,423,699, or the equivalent of $2.08 
per share, earned on the common 
stock outstanding. 

“These earnings compare with 
operating earnings of $123,826,052 
for the corresponding nine months 
of last year, which, after the de- 
duction for preferred dividends, 
amounts to $116,631,317, or the 
equivalent of $2.68 per share, earned 
on the common stock outstanding. 
However, these figures for 1930 do 
not include a non-operating, non- 
recurring profit of $9,517,943 realized 
in the second quarter from the sale 
to General Motors Management 
Corporation of 1,375,000 shares of 
common stock of the General 
Motors Corporation. Including this 
non-operating, non-recurring profit, 
total earnings for the first nine 
months of 1930 were $131,403,125, or 
the equivalent of 52.85 per share, on 
the common stock outstanding. 

“Net earnings for the three 
months ended September 30, 1931, 
were $13,333,214, or the equivalent, 
after the deduction of $2,344,152 for 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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| SPARKS from T)ETROIT 


New Miller Engines 
~ - * 


: 
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Threaten Campbell Record 


- * 


Exchanging Service Dope 


* * * 


American Chain to Broad- 


cast 


N the pair of sixteen-cylinder engines Harry Miller has 

just delivered to Gar Wood lie possibilities of America 
regaining that much coveted straightaway automobile mile 
record of 245 miles per hour, held by Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell and created on Daytona Beach last spring. All that 
is needed is some enthusiast who will fit the engine to an 
automobile chassis and make the effort. 

At least that’s the way Miller outlined it to me on his 
call to this columnar sanctum. The famous engine builder 
was accompanied by his sales manager, Preston Tucker, 
whose headquarters are in Detroit, and was saying good-by 
to this sector, where he has been since the Indianapolis 
Memorial Day 500-mile race, working on Gar Wood’s job. 
Now he is en route back to Los Angeles to hatch out more 
ideas for the improvement of our particular breed of cats. 


k 


ND did I get an earful? 


$1,500. This last proposition, Miller says, is being seri- , 


” 


ck 


All about the bundle of speed 

wrapped up in the marine power plants, and, more 
interesting still, about a front-drive V-type eight he has 
going through the works, which can be sold for less than 


ously considered by several automobile manufacturers and 


may be seen on the market in 1932. 


Among its other fea- 


tures are independently sprung wheels and with the trans- 


mission in the rear axle. 


The engine develops 150 horse 


power, the wheel base is 127 inches. 


+. 


* 


* 


HE Gar Wood engines, which our motorboat champion 
will use in his Florida campaign this winter, are six- 
teen-cylinder jobs, with 4 7-16-inch bore and 41-inch stroke, 
each developing 1,800 horse power at 6,000 r. p. m. and 
weighing only 1,635 pounds apiece—less than 1 horse- 


power per pound. 


There are two carburetors and two mag- 


netos to each, and, of course, they are supercharged. 
Xe oe oe 


«¢<T would be an easy job to put them in an automobile 

chassis and go after the straightaway record,” said Mil- 
ler. “They are the biggest engines I ever have built—larger 
even than the ones Campbell used last spring. I know they are 
faster, and I firmly believe that even with only one of them 
in a chassis it would be possible to beat 245 miles per hour. 
Whether or not there will be an attack on the Daytona mark 
in the spring I cannot say just now—I’m browsing around 


and thinking it over.” 
is 
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AT O’DEA, general manager of the Graham-Paige Com- 
pany of Michigan, the local factory retail organization, 

has one of the model service stations of the country at Endi- 
cott and Woodward, and he also has a smart service man- 
ager in Charles A. Fisher, who has devised something new 
that is worth passing along to others holding down sim- 


ilar jobs. 


Starting in the summer, Fisher has recorded the names 
of visiting Graham owners passing through Detroit on their 
way to and from Michigan’s various summer resorts and 


who have called on him for service. 


His card index shows 


the owner’s name and address, the model of car driven and 


possible summer destination. 


All these cars are kept in a 


special file for future reference, and classified in such a 
manner that instant count can be made by cities or states, 
It also is used in assisting the Michigan Touring Informa- 
tion Bureau in its cannvass of possible visitors to the state, 
and all information of any value to the dealer who sold the 


car is also sent on. 


This information has been found of 


great value to Graham dealers in all parts of the country, 
enabling them to know just what work has been done on 


cars they have sold. 
* 
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UR old friend, J. O. Lashar, advertising manager of 
American Chain, has tapped the old typewriter to tell 

me they’re going on the air again to caution car owners on 
the necessity of checking their cars periodically as a safety 
measure for winter driving. The campaign starts on Arm- 
istice Day, and each Wednesday night after that the pro- 


gram can be heard at 10.15, Eastern 


the Columbia system. 


Standard time, over 
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The Safety Factor 


T the recent annual Safety Congress in Chicago, C. V- 
Bergquist, president of the National Safety Council, 
remarked that the human element is responsible for between 
90 and 95 per cent. of all accidents involving motor vehicles. 
Sometime ago W. H. Cameron, managing director of the 
council, remarked that: “We have found that physical and 
mechanical causes at the outside account for a very small 
percentage of the accidents. We have found that the per- 
sonal element was really the big factor. Nevertheless the 
car manufacturers keep plugging away for greater safety.” 
John A. C. Warner, general manager of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, with this statement as a text, has 
recently pointed out specifically how the manufacturers have 
worked and what they have contributed to increasing the 
engineering and mechanical safety factors in our cars. It 
makes interesting reading. ; 

One of the first factors Mr. Warner mentions is the 
enormous improvement in steering that has been made in 
the past few years. Any driver who remembers how he 
once had to fight his wheel to give reasonably accurate 
guidance to the vehicle, will realize how greatly this factor 
of safety has been increased. 

Then there is the question of springing and of properly 
designed shock absorbers. The advances in this particular 
field in the past few years have been great and have con- 
tributed to making the vehicle more controllable, safer. 

Again, not many years ago the driver of a car sat upon 
his gasoline tank. In case of accident this position was 
embarrassing, to say the least. Looking back on the num- 
ber of fires after accidents, which a single memory holds, 
we certainly list the present location of fuel tanks as an 
added factor of safety. 

How greatly four-wheel brakes have contributed to 
safety we need scarcely remind even the generation that 
is driving now. We may suggest a rather interesting lesson 
in just what four-wheel brakes mean to any driver who 
has not known the two-wheel types of yesterday. Get, if 
you can, a car with brakes only on the rear wheels and just 
try a few stops. But take our advice and do it cautiously, 
for you will be surprised at the distance required to bring 
a car to a halt with the old-fashioned braking equipment, 

Undoubtedly balloon tires have also brought their con- 
tribution to safety. The broader space in contact with the 
road has made control of the vehicle more definite. The 
greater adhesion between tire and road does its part in 
bringing a car to a stable halt. 

Better illumination for night driving has been gained 
as a result of endless experiment and work in the labora- 
tory, though we for one would be far from saying that 
this angle of the safety problem has been entirely solved. 
The engineers have, in recent years, given us a real 
contribution to safety in the lower hung designs that they 
have turned out. This factor increases the roadability of 
the vehicle and gives a more certain control. 

But still the human factor remains. The manufac- 
turers have spent and are spending millions of dollars to 
improve their vehicles to make them more safe, but in 
many cases the man at the wheel takes those very factors 
of safety and_makes them excuses for the careless acts that 
cause accidents. The temperamentally careless driver, for 
instance, knowing that his four-wheel brakes will stop the 
car in a shorter distance than the old two-wheel affairs, 
uses that as an excuse for traveling always at a greater 
speed. 

Our problem is the education of the careless 10 per 
cent. of our drivers to use the safety factors that the manu- 
facturers are putting into their vehicles as the means for 
avoiding accidents, the purpose for which they have been 
evolved. But, in the meantime, the manufacturers keep 


Detroit, Mich. 





plugging away for greater safety. 
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Heussy Takes Charge of 
Seattle A. D. A. Activities 


GEATTLE, Wash., Oct. 23.—Carl 
R. Heussy has started his duties 
as executive-secretary of the Seattle 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. His 
appointment was announced in Au- 
tomotive Danly News some days ago. 
His offices will be downtown, at 
1377-80 Dexter Horton Building, in- 
stead of in Automobile Row, where 
offices have been maintained during 
the past three years. 
The Automobile Row offices were 
opened under the direction of E. G. 


Hoffman, executive secreaary, and 
later were conducted under the 


regime of J. A. Snoddy, who served 
several months in that capacity. 

The next big task to be under- 
taken by the dealers’ association 
will be the 1932 show in Seattle. 
There will be no legislative sessions 
the coming year to struggle with, 
which decidedly lightens the bur- 
dens of the officials. 

With the retirement of Floris Na- 
gelvoort from the automobile busi- 
ness, coincident with the sale of the 
Nagelvoort-Stearn-Cadillac Com- 
pany to Clark Brothers of Portland, 
William O. McKay, vice-president, 
is acting president of the Seattle 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 


Philadelphia Trade Group 
Has a Busy Ten Days 


HERE is no depression evident 
around the headquarters of the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade As- 
sociation, 715 North Broad St. Last 
week, on Tuesday, there was a meet- 
ing of the Automobile Jobbers’ 


Credit Managers at noon. On 
Wednesday the local chapter of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
met here in the afternoon. On 
Thursday the Radio Distributors’ 


| COMING EVENTS | 


OCTOBER 


15-24—London England. internationa: 
Motor Exhitition,. Oivmpia Hall. 
22-28—Prague, Czecho-Stovakia, interna- 
tional Automobile Exposition. 
22-28—Prague, Czecho-Slovakia. Interna. 
tional Artemebile Exposition 
27-29—Washington, D. C. Transportation 
meeting, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Hotel Shoreham. 
27-28—Chicage, Ul. 
sociation Motor Transport Di 
meeting. 
27-29—Baltimore, Md. 
motive Engineers, 
tion, meeting. 
27-29—Washingten, D. C. Meeting of 
Washington Section, S. A. E., in 
conjunction with National Trans- 
portation meeting. 


NOVEMBER 
5-14—London, England. International Com- 
mercial Motor Transport Exhibition 
Olympia Hall, 
10-12—Chicago. Ul, 


American Ratlway As- 
ion 


Society of Auto- 
Baltimore Sec- 


American Petroleum 


Institute, annual meeting, Hotel 
Stevens 

28-Dec. 9—Brussets Belgium. Autumobile 
Salon. 

29-Dec. 5—New York, N. ¥. Automobile 


Salon, Hotel Commodore. 

20.-Dec.4—New York City. American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, an- 
nual meeting. 


DECEMBER 
7-12—Atlantic City, N. J. Motor and 
Equipment Association and National 
Standard Parts Association, Joint 
Trade Show. 
9-11—Atlantic City, N. J. American In- 
ute of Chemica] Engineers, meet- 
ng 
JANUARY 


9-16—New York City, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Nationa’ 
Automobile Show. 

9-17—Los Angeles. Annual Automobile 
Show of the Los Angeles Motor Car 
Dealers Association, 

10-13—Chieago. National Whee) 
Association, annual 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

11-14—Detroit, Mich. American Roaa 
Builders Association, twenty-ninth 
convention and show 

14—New York city. Society of Auto- 

motive Engineers, annual dinner, 
Pennsylvania Hotel. 

16-23—Newark, N. J. Newark Automobile 
Dealers’ Association's annua] show 

16-23—Buffalo, N Y¥. Annual automobile 
show of Buffalo Automotive Trade 
Association, Inc., 174th Regiment 
Armory 

17-23—Cincinnati. Automobile show of 
Cincinnati Automobile Dealers’ As- 


and Rim 
convention, 


sociation, 

17-23—Milwaukee. Annual Automobile 
Show, Milwaukee Automotive 
Trades, Inc. 


22-30—-New York. National Motor Boat 
Show, Grand Central Palace. 

23-30— Minneapolis. Annua! Automobile 
Show of Minneapolis Automobile 
Trade Association. 

23-30—Pittsburgh. Annual] automobile show 
of Pittsburgh Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, Motor Square Garden 

25-29—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, annual meeting, Bork 
Cadillac Hotel. 

30-Feb. 6—Cleveland. Annua! Automobile 
Show ‘Of the Cleveland Automobile 
Manufacturers and Dealers Associa- 
tion, Public Auditorium. 

30-Feb. 6—Chicugo, Ul. National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, Nationa’ 
Automobile Show. 

30-Feb. 6—Chicago, Ul. 
Hotel Drake. 

FEBRUARY 

Annual Automobile Show 

Dealers, Inc. 

Annual] Auto- 

Motor 
merican 


Automobile Solon, 


6-13—St. Paul. 
St. Pau) Automobile 

13-20—Kansas City, Mo. 
mobile Show, Kansas Cit 
Car Dealers’ Association, 
Roya! Building. 

13-20—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hotel Biltmore. 

22-March 5—San Francisco, Cal. Automo- 
bile Salon, Palace Hotel, 


Automobile Salon 


Board of Trade held a meeting in 
the afternoon, and on Friday the 
Boosters’ Club No. 18 got together 
for a session. 

This week, on Monday, there was 
a special meeting of the board of 
directors of the Philadelphia Auto- 
mobile Trade Association. On Tues- 
day the Chevrolet Dealers’ Associa- 
tion met for luncheon and that 
same afternoon at 3 o'clock the 
Automotive Credit Managers’ Asso- 
ciation convened for a session. The 
tire division of the credit men’s 
association met on Wednesday. 
Taking it all in all, a busy ten days 
or so at association headquarters. 

On Monday, October 26, at 8 p. m., 
the Automotive Service Association 
gathers for a most important meet- 
ing. The insurance service plan is 
the subject up for discussion. This 
Subject is of vital importance to 
every dealer, and a full meeting is 
earnestly hoped for. The discussion 
of the plan will be conducted by 
executives of the Bureau of Claims 
Association of Philadelphia, repre- 
senting the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Insurance Under- 
writers. There will also be dele- 
gates from the Automobile Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York. 


NEW G. M. DISTRIBUTOR 
NAMED IN CAMDEN, N. J. 


Camden, N. J., Oct. 23.—General 
Motors Truck Corporation has ap- 
pointed Camden Motor Trucks Com- 
pany, Cooper and Federal Streets, 
as the Camden and Burlington 
counties representative. The local 
firm will take care of sales and 
Service on G. M. C. trucks, which 
include a wide variety of models, 
from three-fourths to fifteen-ton 
hauling capacity. 

W. T. Wilkins and L. T. J. White 
are partners in the local concern. 
Wilkins for a number of years was 
connected with Henry G. M. C. 
Trucks, former G. M. C. truck dealer 
in this territory. 

His associate, L. T. J. White, has 
enjoyed a long association with G. 
M. C. in the Philadelphia territory, 
more recently in the capacity of na- 
tional account contact man. 
CONTESTING GAS TAX 

INCREASE IN ALABAMA 

Mon-zemcry, Ala., Oct. 23 (UTPS). 
—A suit contesting the validity of 
the State of Alabama’s one cent gas 
tax increase recently passed by the 
State Legislature for maintenance | 


of highways and bridges has been | 
filed in chancery court by the Woco' 


pesemnesnenen* NIX 


WE PERPETUATE FINISH 


GOODWIN 


This is the Wonder Finish that you have been waiting ‘for. Can 


NO STRONG ABRASIVES 
Instead, “NIXITE” has a mineral base, 


But it builds up the paint instead of wearing it down. 


= 

s be applied on all Metals, Woods, Glass, Gold, Silver and Autos, 

. leaving a hard, dry, flint-like finish. 

e NO WAX OR OIL! 

5 such as Acids, Grit, etc. 

s and this also acts as an abrasive strong enough to cleanse any 
article. 

3 Time, Labor and Material saved. 

s THE NIXITE LABORATORIES, INC. 

@ 3042 A. I. U. Building, 

= ARTHUR A. NIXON, Director of Sales 





FEARS 
‘JOKER’ IN NEW 
INSURANCE BILL 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—Frank A. 
Goodwin, former registrar of motor 
vehicles, says that there is a “joker” 
in Gov. Joseph B. Ely’s bill amend- 
ing the motor vehicle insurance law. 

Goodwin says that the “joker” is 
in regard to two of the major 
charges asked by the governor, the 
deductible policy and the demerit 
rating plan. 

Goodwin’s objection to the de- 
ductible policy provision is that it 
is a “joker” and that there are rea- 
sonable grounds for considering it to 
be unconstitutional. In the first 
place, as Goodwin reads the pro- 
posed legislation, the insured is 
liable to pay not merely $100 of a 
claim, but any amount from $100 up 
to $200. He arrives at that conclu- 
sion from an analysis of the pro- 
vision which appears to make it 
necessary for the insurance com- 
pany to pay any claim up to $100, 
but in cases of claims of more than 
$100 does not make the insurance 
company liable at all except in ex- 
cess of $200. 

If Goodwin's analysis is correct, 
the deductible policy clause is @ 
“joker,” for in all claims more than 
$100 and under $200 the insured 
would pay the entire amount out of 
his pocket instead of the amount 
between $100 and $200 contained in 
the judgment. 

The question of constitutionality 
comes in relation to the board of 
review on a claim. As Goodwin sees 
it; the insured would not be person- 
ally represented, as the review board 
would consist of a representative of 
the insurance company, a represent- 
ative of the claimant and a repre- 
sentative of the insurance commis- 
sioner. Their decision would be 
final and the insured would have to 
pay under the deductible clause 
without right of appeal in Good- 
win's opinion, and that would be 
confiscatory legislation. 

The demerit rating plan is at- 
tacked by Goodwin as particularly 
bad. As he reads the bill he finds 
that under the demerit plan pro- 
posed, all moneys accruing from de- 
merits go to the insurance com- 
panies. The State presumably 
recovers something by levying $2.000 
on each of the companies. This, 
Goodwin feels, will hit the small 
mutual company which doesn’t get 
many demerits, while the large com- 
panies, which, presumably, will col- 
lect large amounts from demerits, 
will benefit. 


MATHEWS PROMOTES 
HOUGH AND RAMSAY 


Ellwood City, Pa., Oct. 23.—J. H. 
Hough, who has been in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion ac- 
tivities for the Mathews Conveyor 
Company of Ellwood City, Pa., is 
now senior member of the com- 
pany’s Pittsburgh district office, 
operating in the northwestern 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio 
territory from the Ellwood City of- 
fice. 

W. J. Ramsay has taken over the 
advertising and sales promotion 
work of the company. It is also an- 
nounced that the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the Mathews organization 
has taken over the activities of the 
North and South Carolina territory. 
This was handled in the past by the 
Cothran-Bayles Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Pep Company of Montgomery. The 
suit names S. R. Butler, head of the 
State Tax Commission, and A. B. 
Tucker, chief clerk of the gasoline 
tax department, as defendents. The 
tax became effective July 28, giving 
the state a total tax of 5 cents per 
gallon on gasoline 


IT FE ?’ssenescencess 


Agents wanted. 


Columbus, Ohio 
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CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Mlinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising 
Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. Readers desiring 


In this table 34 states and the District of Columbia Returns for today: Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
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Peachtree St., Atlanta, from which 
the entire line of its products, 
manufactured in the factory At 
Cincinnati and the subsidiary plant 
at St. Cloud, Minn., will be mar- 
keted. The line includes Permite 
aluminum and semi-steel pistons, 
diachrome steel valves, spring tie 
rod and king bolts, piston rings, 
bronze and steel bushings, water- 
pump shafts, impellers and packing 
units and mufflers. 


28| : 
2956| 59| 1236| *{ 1987] 729| 2329; 43420) 381, 1259| 1374| 862! 652 





D. of C., ’30 
Totals, ’30 | 356| 480| 8601) 814) 26415] 


*Not in production at that time. 
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G. E. TOTTEN PROMOTED 
BY REPUBLIC STEEL CORP. 
Youngstown, O., Oct. 23.—George 
E. Totten has been appointed man- 
ager of sales of the tin plate divi- 
sion of Republic Stee] Corporatio 
with headquarters in the genera: 
offices of the corporation here, a 
cording to an announcement by N 






INDIANAPOLIS 





J. Clarke, vice-president in charge 
of sales. . (Reg-U.8,. 








be ie N selecting the timing drive for the “Hivelo” series, The 
ene =A a Buda Company, builders of quality engines since 1910, were 

ki governed by the fact that the timing drive must be in keeping with 

ie | the rest of the engine . : : . fool-proof, reliable and long-lived: 
Link-Belt Automotive Silent Chain with Automatic Chain Adjust- 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS, SEPTEMBER, 1931 














Service, Springfield, Ill., and New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. 
county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 


Michigan, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon 















States Totals 


Oldsmobile 
Studebaker 
laneous 


Plymouth 





Lincoln 
Oakland 
Packard 
Pontiac 






















































































































































































































































































































Alabama | | 7| PA | | eae ee eR ee es 
Arkansas | ‘| a. ae a ee ce ee ee 
Conn. | 3| 6| sé 21| 52| sj l 275| _123| 18) 67 [ 1% 6 _—ii|_—=o2 252 
Delaware | ] 6| 1| 9, l ee ee ee ee ee Ee 
Florida | _3| 1 24| 5 Ib] 9 | 1| 202 | 57| 4, a Te eee 
Georgia | ‘3 1| 40} 3| 18} 8| 2) 132 | 39| 3] 43 | ] Lia 11,718 
Idaho | | 12| | |] | | 44 | ee ee 
Illinois” | _—13| 15| 205] 41; 207] 110, Gj 13j 1138] 283] 27] «i181 ae 186} 2] 17) 7,597 
Indiana | 7 26| 58| 29; 106] + ~=— 25 | 3 650] 168 119) 4 3] ~ 92] 12] a4, 081 
Kansas Bae ] 2 an e.lhlUlUr:!h UU U?:lU!l CU. 66) 10 19| 2| 31 4, —s|__—=*1,403 
Maryland | _—«it| 1| 46) 14! 28 | 20) 2| 1| 232 | 9) li 45) tf 2,087 
Mass. | 11| 26, 176 = 35] S132] ~—s13;_— 10) 6S] 267, 26| 182 yf —SCéAYC ($C 
Michigan | 11/ 7; 78 i $32| 182) 78 21175] 22 41| 75] | 2| 69 13, | 6,893 
Minnesota | ‘| 25] 8| 45 | 22 iat 73] ‘3 38| yf} 2105 
Missouri | 9| 22 77| 14| 54, 36,—i(‘iéi 5 474| ‘128 12| 41| 2 3|-62j_—s18|_—Ss19|—S (3,816 
Montana | | é| ° 3 4| aan ae 43 | a 5| 1] 5 1| | 317 
Nebraska | l 3 13| 4/ 18} 5| 156| 50 3a ] 2] or_SCODFD | _1,322 
N. Hamp. | 1| 2 23| Ya TH a | | 17| 7 | 807 
N. Jersey | 13| 89| 222) 47, :175| 1703} SB] B7Y 25, 185) 5| 3, 8o|,—S 53] 3] (6,286 
N. Mexico | l oe sn oe ‘| [28] 8 1| | 1| 1| ee ee 
N. Ca’lina | 4| 1 6| 2 23 | 12| | 253] 72 | 23| | [21 | —|_—_—«o, 083 
No. Dakota] 1| 2| 3| 1| 8| 1 | 53 | 12) 8| 2,14] | 2 =a 
Ohio | 3| 25| «134! 38, «132, 85 8) 6| 1343] —-254) 13; ‘151| 4| li| 143; 42 9| «6,826 
Oklahoma | 1] l 5| | 17| 4 8 108{ 44) 2 «ia ee ee 
Oregon | 1| 24/ s8]S Rec d 81! 22| 8) 23| l I ia a ao 
Penn. | 21| 67| 278) 87; 228] ~—_—:170| 13| «1787 | ~—«403 32; 195) 1 2] 250; «G2 7| 10,594 
Rh. Island | 2| 1| 23} 6| 14| 11] 2| 7 131| 58 8! 27| | 6| 5 | 996 
S. Carolina] | | 1| 6 7] 4| l l 71 | 16| 1! 8| | | 1| cd |___ 898 
So. Dakota] | | 4| | 23] 2) | | 62| _—:18) | _-12) | 1| 9| a 
Utah —si| 2 15) 3 7| 4| l 22) —«12 1; __‘16| 1| 7 2] | 487 
Virginia | 1| 5| 32| 17| 24] | 6| 273] ~ ——:109) gC l 2]. 12) | 2,662 
Wash. | 2 ] 40| 18) 38] 2| 210 | 44| 6| 66| | _26| a 
West Va. | 2| 3] «a 13} 19 | | T 177, —*54 5| 23| | | 44 2 | ‘2,als 
Wisconsin | 5| S| 110} ~S 25] 73 22] 3 433] 148] 13| 72| |) = 13] 23,130 
Dist. of C. 4| 5| 31 10) 33 24) 2| 189 86) 1| | 13| 4) ae 
Totals | 127; 317; 1843} 507] 1773] 1045) 36, 141; 11881] 3241{  290|  1802{ 22! 39| 1413] 377| —76| ~—«84,410 
Ala.,’30 | 2| | | | 1] | 1| 24 | 5) 2| 12| | 2 1| | 4 366 
Ark., 1930 | 1| 1| 16| 3| 6] | l 38 | 13) 3| 8| | 4| 2 1| | aa 
Conn., ’30 | 4| 21 72| «58 43| 75) 1| 15| 69} 109) 19| * 2] 10} a 12| 9 «2,827 
Dela.,’30 | 3] 4| 8| 3] 9) 1 14| 15| cd | 3] 5 1| 1j ‘4510 
Fia.,’30 | 6| ‘13 24| 21| 18| 15| | 2| 63] 56 é.O ii 7 6 SCT 
Ga.’30 | 8| 6 21| 8| 9| 10| | 2| 68] 34) 7 45| ll 3| | 2.217 
Idaho, ’30 | 2| 1| 17 4 5] | l 27 | 7| 4 (12) | 7| 2 SS: ee “731 
Iilinois,30 | 30,  (60| +«228, + ~=—85| += 204] ~—— 201 gj 42j S31 356] 46] 401] 12] Oj 4] 0 aa 10,446 
Ind,’30. | 5| 82| 66, 36) 105{ 30) 3 4; «193 | 7 14, 166| 1/2990] tof | 4527 
Kan.,’30 | l 14 42| 17; 19,6 1| [93] 9| 28| 3] 21] «33 4| | __2,493 
Md.,’30— | 4| 7 53,13, + 30f _—i19 aC 81 | 21; 52 | iif 17 7 5 2,464 
Mass.,’30 | 26, 70; 282 65, 103] —:178| 16] 59 184 | Pt 53|___212| a) 1g 1008 
Mich.,’30 | 23| 41| 89| 99, 188] —121| 4 10| 308] 227 82| 162 l 65] 95 20, 2| 8,565 
Minn,’30] 5) +11) ~=54]~Ssi]sC Css] 4| 3,213] 127; Sl! a) 3,650 
Mo.’30 | 4¢ 16, 110) 46| 89 | 39) 1 17| a) 91| 1| 39 | 58 15|21| 4,791 
Mont.,’30 | 2 10 gC 1| [a —sdBY si 2) «aay | 3| 7 ae | 504 
Neb., 30 | 6) 3 33| 13| 35] 11] | .| 162) °&# ‘74 3) 82] 29{ «62 9) 4| 3,197 
NH. 1990, 2. 14 4) 8 27 i =| =6o 41 (29) 930 | Se ae AR ieee 964 
N.J.°30 | 17  41| 212; 109) 175] 172) 12| 55] 167| 198) 44,267, Ss 4] S30] 7 61| 12 —- 
N.M.30 | 1| 7 ~«8 3] 2| 1| | 2| 6 4| | 1 a 
i a 4; 15] 6| | 4,72] s 3; «tej ~Ssid|sSCSs=éiBY 9) 5| [~ 2,416 
N.D,30 |. |. 7% 25) 8 104 1| ! ] 45 | 4; 24 | aaj 35 ot a 
Ohio, 1930 | 14, 87| 242; +~«135,~=SC«d@G | ~=—s138, S23] 25] S400 x8 See = a5 
Okla.,’30 | 3| 4 44,22; | aT | sj 82 | 74! ‘1 34| | 32 . ae ae 
Ore.,’30 | | 5) iy 7 18 | 3| 41,29) —S sd 42| | 7.6 Le, ee 
Penn., '30 | 22| 93; 376, 179} 247| sal 20| 46| 766 | 412) 79, -391,_—S | 83] a _s_ 8 a < 
R. Isle., 30 | 3| 5| 22! 6| 21 | 13) 3] 13) 35 | 36| 16| 29| l 6| ia] ae a 
tc.» | a it mo ov 5 5| | | 29, —«:17/ 5| 11| | ‘TI | 4 | _ 1,237 
Leanne eee eT SET _ 1 SEY |e 1 l 1i| 19| 3| | 1,336 
8.D.’30 | 2 7 6| 17 9} 52 | 4) | | 61! 31| 4 28 | i a | 
Utah,*30 | 1 1 27| 7 8| a | 1| 13| __—-26 7 22| | 5{_ J 3435 
Va., 1930 | i 10; 32] 85|_ 25]. 10 6, aj 102] 123} oa aint nme —3—3a0 
Wash., ’30 | 2| 8} 34| 15; 45] 33 3| 3 115 | 76| 20 90) | 19 | 42 ail aa 
W. Va.,’30 | 4) 12| 28| 23) 26 | 13) l (I 90| 23| 30) lj 25] —siSB onthe 
Wis. 30 | 4, 22) 184] 68) 93 | 26| 2| 12| 217] —:225i 21; «184 | a7 109[_ 15] mm 
D. of C.,’ 5] 16 24| 34 ] l 49 57| 6! 47| | 7 10 a 6| 1, = 
Totals,’30 | 216,  679| 2476, +1178, + 1905| 1504 126) 347| 4384] +3635] = 611! 3043) 31, 795] 1627; 558] 149) 117, 
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ment was therefore selected as the most suitable drive for the 
urpose. 
r 2, 3, or more wheels, or for manual or automatic adjustment 
of chain tension, Link-Belt can furnish the type that suits the re- 
quirements best. Our experienced Engineers are at your service. 
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E. A. LABORATORIES 
HEAD REPORTS SALES 
PICKING UP IN WEST 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 23.—John M. 
Aufiero, president of E. A. Labo- 
ratories, Inc. ,of Brooklyn, has re- 
turned to the East after a two 
months’ trip embracing every large 
jobbing center between Chicago and 
San Francisco, 

“You have to get out of the East 
to appreciate that business already 
has turned the corner,” says he. 
“There is a better tone to busi- 
ness viewpoint among wholesalers 
than I have seen in a year and a 
half. There are some sections in 
which accessory and parts jobbers 
are not doing so well. Usually this 
is localized to those communities 
where the wholesalers, by a sort of 
tacit agreement among themselves, 
have decided to wait for something 
to happen. These communities, 
however, are few. In most centers 
I visited novelty products an acces- 
Sories, especially those with eye- 
appeal, are doing well. 

“This is particularly true where 
jobbers decided to meet competition 
of chain stores and mail order 
Operators by creating a little de- 
partment of their own, and this is 
certainly a healthy sign. It proves 
that the jobber finds a way to meet 
all competition successfully.” 

Aufiero also reports that sales of 
E. A. Laboratories for September, 
1931, are equal to those of the same 
month in 1929, which was one of 
the biggest, in terms of volume, 
since 31908, the year of the com- 
pany’s inception. 


PLAN TO CUT CREDIT 
DIF FICULTIES IN MASS. 


Springfield, Mass. Oct. 23—A 
humane effort to alleviate credit 
difficulties existing between mer- 
chants, buyers and employers, which 
has been quietly and efficiently oper- 
ating for several months to the ben- 
efit of all concerned, was revealed 
when the Chamber of Commerce 
publicly announced its co-operation 
in the project by publishing a letter 
to merchants, manufacturers and 
other large employers, urging in- 
creased co-operation in the project. 

The purpose of the undertaking 
is to relieve unnecessary and unjust 
harassing of employees unable to 
meet obligations immediately, but 
still secure settlement of all bills 
in a satisfactory manner. The plan 
was fostered by the Retail Credit 
Association, is operated through the 
facilities available at the Credit 
Bureau, Inc., and has the approval 
of the Chamber of Commerce and 
influential public leaders. 


EAST COAST STAGES ADDS 
FOUR NEW WHITE COACHES 
Richmond, Va., Oct. 23 (UTFS). 
—E. S. Dodd, general passenger 
agent of the East Coast Stages, an- 
nounces that four White motor 
coaches of the latest design will be 
placed in operation by November 1. 
These coaches will be equipped with 
all modern improvements, including 
electric fans, cold water thermos 
tanks and reclining chairs. The 
windows will be equipped with 
leather drawn curtains instead of 
the push aside type and will be op- 
erated by turnstead window lifts. 
Each bus will have a capacity of 
forty passengers with rvom for 
seven aisle chairs, 
HOUSTON ELECTRIC ORDERS 
GENERAL MOTORS COACHES 
Pontiac, Oct. 23.—Five forty-pas- 
senger gas-mechanical coaches of 
the type recently announced by 
General Motors Truck Company, 
have been ordered by the Houston 
Electric Company of Houston, Tex., 
the coach division reported today. 
The total order was for ten coaches, 
of which Twin Coach Company sup- 
plied five. The Houston Transpor- 
iation operates seventy-six coaches 
in Houston. 


OAKLAND DEALER MOVES 

Hickory, N. €., Oct. 23.—The J. T. 
Setzer Motor Company, Oakland 
and Pontiac dealer, formerly locatea 
at 1327 llth Avenue, has just com- 
pleted moving its plant to its new 
location at llth Avenue and 12th 
Street, in the building formerly oc- 
cupied by the Hickory Buick Com- 
pany. 


¥ 








S.A. E. FINDS PASSENGER! 


CARS SUITABLE FOR 
FLEET USES 


By J. RUSSELL WALSH 
IME passenger car as an adjunct 
: to commerce had its inning last 
might at the October meeting of the 
Metropolitan Section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, which was 
held following the monthly dinner, 


at the A. W. A. clubhouse, New York 
city. 

“The Salesman’s Car—Is_ It 
Cheaper to Rent or Buy?” was pre- 
sented by Richard A. Wotowitch, 
marketing and refining division 
member of the manufacturing com- 
mittee of Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
A composite paper, which represent- 
ed the views of a number of mem- 
bers, was presented under the title, 
“The Passenger Car for the Fleet 
vs. the Passenger Car for John Pub- 
lic.” Several members attending the 
meeting discussed this subject, while 
written comments from absentee 
members were read by the chair- 
man. 

In presenting his paper, Mr. Woto- 
witch established the fact that au- 
tomobile transportation is a neces- 
sity for a salesman. This form of 
transportation is the presentday 
method of soliciting business which 
demands speed in making calis and 
mobility which is not provided by 
any other means of transportation. 

Whether the car should be com- 
pany-owned or furnished by the 
Salesman is a matter which each 
company seems best able to handle 
for itself. The cost per vehicle is 
usually the common division for ar- 
riving at a solution to the problem. 

Besides the investment, and other 
charges incident to the operation 
of the automobile such as deprecia- 
tion, insurance, storage, repairs, etc., 
a company is confronted with other 

roblems in arriving at its decision 

to whether or not the company 
or the salesman should provide the 
car. For example, there is the driv- 
er’s temperament to consider, his 
relative interest in the car when 
provided by the company as com- 
pared with his interest in a car 
which he owns himself. A com- 
Pany car can be supervised as far 
as maintenance and appearance are 
concerned and can also make use 
of the company identification which 
has advertising value. When a car 
is provided by a salesman, he is 
more independent. 

It is conceded that the company 
is usually better able to finance and 
garage the car. However, the driv- 
er should be held responsible for its 
proper care. The company with 
which the speaker is connected 
adopts the plan of having the sales- 
“man. provide the car and allows the 
employee from $2-$3 per day for 
cars used in company business. In- 
Surance coverage is required of 
which the company pays half the 
premium. 

In the composite paper, which 
Was discussed, it was pretty gen- 
erally conceded that the regular 
passenger car vehicle is suitable for 
fleet use. It is obviously out of 
the question to expect a special- 
ized car for salesmen and other 
fleet users when the method of 
production in-this country is under- 
stood. Any requirements which dif- 
fer from those of the standard ve- 
hicle can be readily incorporated 
to meet each particular need. How- 
ever, it was mentioned that stand- 
ard vehicles could be made more 
suitable for sales work if access 
to the rear deck was simplified so 
that salesmen would be able to 


store literature and other material | 
One point in particu- | 
lar was made of the obstruction | 


and samples. 


provided by the position of the} 
Spare tire carrier and tire, which 
often resulted in soiled clothing 
when the rear deck was used for 
Storage purposs. 

Leather upholstery was generally 
recommended or an improved Senate | 
upholstery which is easy to clean, 
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- MAJOR SPECIFICATIONS AND MECHANICAL DETAILS — 






































~ a ee con 
13 gfe $3 ai]: g 3 
Make and Model | EY 28 3 af = 3 : & 
cn a |= 8 t . b 
5% S15 &3 as| 2 63 
Auburn 8-98 | 3916 | |} Lye | {Lb 18|3 x4% |} 7 | *5.26 | 28.8 | 98@3400 |*Alum {5}; Pur —j|Sch No 
Austin ]$1130 | % |O | }|L {| 4:+2.2x3 | 456] 5.1 | 7.8 | 13@3000 | Alum | 2] — sk: ae 
Buick 8-50 3170 | 114 | Own Bish-Bab |O | 8 | 2%x4% | 4 | 4.75 | 2645 | 77@3200 | cr 5;AC AC|Mar AC 
Buick 8-60 3795 | 118 | Own | Bish-Bab |O | 8 | 3yex4% | 272.6 | 4.63 | 30.02 | 90@3000 | CI 5} AC AC|Mar Ac 
Buick 8-80 4255 | 124 | Own | Bish-Bab |O | 8 | 3x5 | 3448 | 45 | 35.12 | 104@2800 | CI 5|AC AC | Mar AO 
Buick 8-90 4340 | 132 ,Own | Bish-Bab |O | 81! — | 344.8 | 4.5 | 35.12 | 104@2800 |CI |5!AC AC! Mar AC 
Cadillac V-8 4645 | 134 | Own | Yes LV | 8 | 33x48 | 353) | 5.35 | 36.45 | 95@3000 ‘ CI 3] AC Gas | Own No 
Cadillac V-12 5480 | 140-143 | Own | Own | O (12 3%x4 =| 368 «=| 5.5 | 46.9 | 135@3400 | CI 4 | AC Gas Own No 
Cadillac V-16 6100 | 148 | Own | Yes O 16;3 x4 | 452.0] 5.50} 57.5 } 165@3400 | CI 5| AC Gas iOwn No 
Chevrolet | 2685 | 109 | Own | No |O | 6] 3%ex3% | 1940 | 5.00 | 263 | 50@2600 | CI | 3/| — AC | Car AC 
Chrysler 6 2850 | *175%| Own | Yes ,L | 6 | 3%x4% | 2178 | 5.35 | 25.35 | 80@3400 |*Alum | 4| — AC | Sch Yes 
Chrysler 8 De L. | —— | 187,%' Own | Yes L | 8; 3%x4% | 2821 | 5.20 33.80 | 100@3400 |*Alum 3 | Yes Yes | Str’ Yes 
Chrysler imp. 8 4725 | *211 | Own | Yes 'L | 8 | 3%x5 | 3848] 5.00 | 39.2 | 125@3200 |*Alum |9/| Yes AC!/ Str Yes 
Cord (Fr. Wh. D.) | 4620 | 137%' Lye | —— }L 18] sane | 298.6 | 5.25 | 33.8 | 115@3300 |*Alum |5/| Pur AC!Sch No 
De Soto Six | 2695 | *1697;, Own | Yes H | 6 | 3%4x4% | 2053 | 5.35 | 2535 | 72@3400 |*Alum | 4/ — AC | Car Yes 
De Soto Eight { 3025 | *176%| Own | Yes }L 18123 ati, | 220.7; 5.40 , 2645; 77@3400 |*Alum |5/ — AC | Str_ Yes 
De Vaux 6-75 | 2810 | 113 | Hall | Dole [L161 3%x4 | 214.7) 541 | 2734 | 10@3400 | Alum |4|AC Ste|Ti AC 
Dodge Six 2820 | “17633; Own | Yes L | 6|3%x4% | 2115 | 531 | 25.35 | 74@3400 |*Alum | 4 | No AC|Car AC 
Dodge Eight 3174 | *1803}| Own | Yes }L | 8/3 x4% | 240.3 | 5.40 | 28.80) 84@3400 |*Alum |5| Pur AC | Str AC 
Durant 612 2820 | 112 | Con Bish-Bab |L |6;3%x4 | 199 | 532) 254 | 71@3300 |*Alum | 4)AC AC/Str AC 
Durant 614 3010 | 112 | Con Bish-Bab L |6;3%x4 |199 | 532) 254 | 71@3300 |*Alum |4/AC AC|Str AC 
Durant 619 2710 | 109 | Con Bish-Bab L |6|3%x4 |199 | 5.32) 254 | 71@3300 |\*Alum |4/AC AC} Til AC 
Essex Super Six | 2750 | 113) Own | fL | 6 | 2%x4% | 175.3 | 5.80 | 19.8 | 60@3300 | Alum | 3 | — Ste | Mar AC 
Ford A | 2375 | 10344} Own | —— 1L | 41 3%x4% | 2005 | 422 | 2403 | 40@2200 | Alum | 3 | — — | Zen ~ 
Frklin S 15 Trans. | 3930 | i25.| Own | Bish-Bab  |"O | 6 | 3%x4% | 274 | 5301294 | 100@3100 |*Alum |7|/AC AC/Str AC 
Fr'klin S 15 Trans. | 4130 | 132 | Own | Bish-Bab |*O | 6 | 3%x4% | 274 | 5.30 | 29.4 | 100@3100 Alum |7| AC AC/Str AC 
Fr’klin S 15 De L | 4220 | 132 |} Own | Bish-Bab |*O / 6 | 3%x4% | 274 | 5.30 | 29.4° | 100@3100 |*Alum |7|AC AC} Str AC 
Graham Pros. 6 | 3100 | 113, | Own | Yes |L | 6 | 3%x4% | 207 | 5.45 | 23.4 | 70@3200 “Alum | 7 | — AC | Sch on 
Graham Std. 6 3265 | 115 | Own | Yes }L | 6! 3%x4% | 224 | 5.45 | 25.35; 76@3400 |*Alum |7 | — AC | DL es 
Graham Spl. 6 3330 | 115 | Own | Yes L | 6| 3%x4l | 224 | 5.45 ; 25.35 | 76@3400 |*Alum | 7/| — AC; DL Yes 
Graham Spl. 8 | 3560 | 120 | Own | Yes L |8(|3%x4 | 245 | 5.45 | 31.25 | 85@3400 ‘Alum |5|AC AC DL a 
Graham Cust. 8 4:00 | 134 | Own | Yes 1L |81|3%x4% | 298 | 5.20; 33.80; 100@3400 [*Alum |5/AC AC| DL es 
Hudson Greater 8 | 3115 | 119-126 | Own | —— |L | 25 2%x4' | 233.7 | 5.80 | 264 | 87@3600 | Alum |5|— Ste! Mar _ Ac 
Hupmobile Cen. 6 | 2985 | 114 | Own | — {LL 46 | 3'4x4% | 211.6 | 5.10 | 25.35 | 70@3200 ; Alum | Alum | 41 AC Ste | Str Yes 
Hupmobile Cen. 8 | 3275 | 118 | Own | Pines 14, | 8 | 2%x4% | 240.2 | 5.20 | 2645 ; 90@3200 | Alum |5| Pur Ste | Str Yes 
Hupmobile C | 3730 | 121 | Own | Pines ;L {243 x434 | 268.6 | 5.20 | 288 | 100@3200 | CI 5 | Pur Ste | Str Yes 
Hupmobile H & U| ** | 125-137 | Own | Pines 1% | 8 | 344x434 | 365.6 | 5.201 39.2 | 133@3400 | Alum |5| Pur Ste | Str AM 
La Salle V-8 | 4635 | 134 | Own | Yes | LV | 8 | 39ex4hR | 353 | 5.35 | 3645 | 95@3000 | CI |3|AC Gas|Own  — 
Lincoln | 5300 | 145 | Own | Ful ;L | 8} 3%x5 | 384 | 5.23 | 392 | 120@25900 | Alum |5| Pur Ste! Str Un 
Marmon 70 2823 | 112%5{ Own | Pines |}L | 8| 2¢ex4% | 2112] 550) 254 | 84@3400 | Alum |5|AC AC;Str AO 
Marmon 88 | 4°75 | 130-136 | Own | Pines IL |8| SYex4s 4 | 315.2 | 5.50} 33.8 | 125@3400 | Alum | 5 | AC AC Str AO 
Marmon 16 536) | 145 | Own Pines |O 161 3%x4 | 4908! 6.00 625 | 200@3400 | Alum |5{|AC AC/|Str_ AC 
Nash 960 2800 | 114%4| Own | Bish-Bab | L | 6 | a | 201.3] 5.00 | 234 | 65@3200 “Alum |7|/AC AC|Car AC 
Nash 970 3000 | 11614] Own | Bish-Bab j{L | 8; 2%x4% | 227.2 | 5.00 | 264 | 78@3300 j*Alum |9|/AC AC; Str AC 
Nash 980 3360 | 121 | Own } Bish-Bab |O |8;3 x4% | 240 | 5.25 | 288 | 94@3400 |*Alum |9| AC AC | Str AC 
Nash 990 | 4000 | 124-133 | Own | Bish-Bab |O | 8 | 344x4% | 2986 5.25 | 338 | 115@3600 |*Alum }9/AC AC!Str AC 
Oaklang V-8 | 32601 117 | Own | Yes |} H | 81 3yexd% | 251.0] 5.00 | 37.8 , 8@3400|SSt |3/|— AC | Mar AC 
Oldsmobile | 2935 | 113%4| Own | —— }L | 61 3yex4%s | 197.5 | 5.06 | 244 | 6503350; CI |4);AC AC|Str_ AC 
Packard 901-902 | 4570 | 1292-136%4; Own | Yes | L | 8) 3yexo | 320.0] 6.00 | 325 | 110@3200 |*Alum |9| Yes Yes| Own AC 
Packard 903-904 | 5045 | 142's-147%| Own | Yes iL |81/3%x5 | 3848) 6.00 | 39.2 | 135@3200 |*Alum |9/{| Yes Yes| Own AC 
Peerless St. 8 } 3642; 118 | Con | Bish-Bab |L_ | 81 2%x4% | 246.0 | 5.00 | 2645 | 90@3200 |*Alum {5 /Pur AC’ Sch AC 
Peerless Master 8 { 4521 | 125 | Con | Bish-Bab |L | 8 | 3%x4%4 {322 | 5.00 | 36.45 | 115@3200 |*Alum |5| Pur AC{|Sch AC 
Peerless De L. | 4521 | 125 | Con Bish-Bab | L | 8 | 3%x4% | 322 | 5.00 | 36.45 | 115@3200 |*Alum |5| Pur AC/ Sch AC 
Peerless Custom 8 | 4766 | 138 | Con Bish-Bab |L | 8 | 3%x4% | 322 | 5.00 | 36.45 | 120@3200 |*Alum |5/| Pur AC}; Sch AC 
Pierce-Arrow 43. | 4304 134-137 | Own | Yes | L | 8] 35x49, | 366 | 5.07 | 39.2 | 125@3000 |*Alum |9|Han AC/|Str On 
Pierce-Arrow 41-42 | 4831 | 142-147 | Own | Yes }L | 8] 3%x5 | 385 | 5.07 | 39.2 | 132@3000 *Alum |9!Han AC | Str Han 
Plymouth } 2710; £4109 | Own | — iL | 41 3%x4% | 196.1 | 4.90 | 21.03 | 56@2800 |*Alum | 3 | — AC|Car ¥ ~ Yes 
Pontiac | 2845 | “112 | Own | Yes ;L 161 3y5xX3% | 200.0) 490 | 263 | 60@3000 ,SSt |3|— AC | Mar far AC 
Reo Royale 8-35 | 4650 | 135 | Own | Pines }L | 8] 3%sx5 | 358 | 5.30 | 36.48 | 125@3300 | Alum |9| Han AC | Sch Own 
Reo Royale 8-31 4375 | 131 | Own | Pines |L | 8] 3%x5 | 358 | 5.30 | 36.48 | 125@3300 | Alum | 9 | Han | Sch Own 
Reo 8-21 3610 | 121 | Own Yes }L |8|3 x4% | 2686 | 5.37 | 288 | 90@3300 |*Alum {|5{Han —j{Sch Un 
Reo 6-21 | 3525 | 121 | Own ' Yes }L |6| 3%x5 | 2683} 5.30 | 273 | 85@3200' Alum |7| Han —|Sch Un 
Reo Fly. Cloud 6-25 3950 | 125 | Own Yes |L !6|3%x5 | 2683 | 5.30 | 27.34 | 85@3200 | Alum |7|!Han VS|Sch On 
Reo 8-25 | 4050 | 125 | Own Yes 1L |8{3 x434 | 2686 | 5.37 | 288 | 90@3300 ,*Alum |5/| Han VS /| Sch __Un 
Studebaker Six | 2920; 114 | Own | Dole }L | 6 | 3%x4% | = | 520] 254 | 70@3200 |; CI |4/| Pur Ste | Str No 
Studebaker Dict. 8 {| 3095 | 114 | Own | Dole | L | 8 | 375x334 | 221.0 | 5.00 | 30.0 | 81@3200 | Alum |9| Pur Ste | Str AM 
Studebaker Com. 8 | 3520 | 124 | Own Dole |L | 8 | 3ysx4% | 250.4 | 5.20 | 30.0 | 101@3200 | Alum |9| Pur Ste | Str Un 
Studebak’r Pres 80 | 4250 | 130 | Own | Dole |L | 8 | 3%x4% | 337 | 5.10 | 39.2 | 122@3200 \*Alum |9/| Han Ste | Str AM 
Studebak’r Pres, 90 |*4360 | 136 | Own | Dole iL | 8 | 34x4% | 337 | 5.101 39.2 | 122@3200 *Alum | 9 , Han _ | Str AM 
Stutz LA | 4320; ~=—S—«12744] Own | —— }O | 6| 3%x4% | 241.5 | 5.101 273 | 85@3150 |*Alum |7{ Wal AC; Zen Un 
Stutz MA | 4918 | 13414) Own | — |O | 8 | 3%x4%% | 322 | 5.50 | 364 | 113@3300 |*Alum |9| Wal AC| Zen AM 
Stutr MB 4863 | 145 |Own | — |O | 8} 3%x4%s | 322 5.50 | 36.4 | 113@3300 '*Alum |9{ Wal AC| Zen AM 
Stutz DV 32 5240 | 134%! Own ' Bish-Bab |O | 8 | 3%x4%% | 322 | 5.10 | 364 | 161@3900 | Alum | 9, Wal Ste | Sch AM 
Willys 6-97-98 D | * | 110-113 | Own | Var [Lj 6 | 3%4x3% | 193 | 5.26 | 253 | 65@3400 | CI |4j;| Flo AC | Til = 
Willys 8-80 D | 3131 | 121 | Own Var }L {81 3%x4 | 245.4) 5.26 | 31.25; 96@3200;|CI |5{| Flo AC | Til a 
Willys-Knt. 66-D | 3400 | 121 | Own | Var |K | 6; 3%x4% | 255 | 5.26 | 273 | 87@3200 |*Alum | 7 | Ski Til Til aa 
Willys-Knight 95 | 3122 | 113. | Own | Pines |K |6| 2¢8x4% | 177.9 ' 5.55 | 20.7 | 60@3400 '*Alum | 7 | AC | Til 


Motor Vehicle Heads Oppose 
Advertising of Car Speed 


(Continued From Page 1) 


motor vehicles in Massachusetts, ex- 
pressed agreement with Mr. Griffin: 
“The oil and automobile companies,” 

he said, “are trytng to tell people to 


| 80 3 a little faster in order to get the 


rather than the velour and whipcord | ger car type used in sales work. 
materials with which regular pas- | Good vision, elimination of exhaust 


senger cars are provided. 

Greaier accessibility which will 
result in decreased maintenance 
charges for minor repairs was also 
emphasized as a desirable consid- 
eration for motor car designers and 
manufacturers. Safety glass was 
also considered desirable. 

Because of the amount of driving 
which the salesman is obliged to do 
in the course of his work, comfort 
Was stressed as essential for passen- 


gases, adjustable drivers’ seats, the 
elimination of vibration in the car 
bodies which contribute to driver’s 
fatigue were advocated. 

Several of those contributing to 
this discussion mentioned particu- 
larly the desirability of providing 
adequate front and rear bumpers 
for the protection of the car in the 
event of accident. 

The steering should be safe, easy 
and adjustable, 


most out of their cars, while we are 
trying to tell them to go a little 
slower in order to avoid accidents.” 
Mr. Ryan particularly mentioned 
advertising promising more _ pep 
from a given fuel. 

Charles A. Harnett, commissioner 
of motor vehicles for New York, ex- 
pressed agreement with Messrs. 
Griffin and Ryan. 

Motor Vehicle Commissioner Well- 
ington of Rhode Island, who has 
served in that capacity for t..enty- 
three years, was elected president 
of the conference, with James P. 
Bickell, registrar of motor vehicles 
for Ontario, as vice-president and 
Harold G. Hoffman of New Jersey, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The meeting concludes with 8 a ses- 
sion today. 


G.M. NINE MONTHS 
EARNINGS REACH 
-$97,455,390.00 


(Continued from Page 2) 


preferred dividends, of $10,989,062, or 
25 cents per share, on the common 
stock outstanding. This compares 
with earnings of $25,470,697 for the 
third quarter of last year, which, 
after the deduction for preferred 
dividends, amounted to 53 cents per 
share earned on the common stock 
outstanding. 
i; “Cash, United States government 
and other marketable securities at 
September 30, 1931, amounted to 
$264,107,166, compared with $179,- 
037,071 at December 31, 1930, and 
$202,064,960 at September 30, 1930. 
Net working capital at September 30, 
1931, amounted to $318,526,557, com- 
pared with $281,037,636 at December 
31, 1930, and $285,777,740 at Septem- 
ber 30, 1930. 

“For the nine months ended Sep- 


tember 30 General Motors dealers 
in the United States delivered to 
consumers 800,234 cars, compared 
with 900,207 cars in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930. Sales by Gen- 
eral Motors operating divisions to 
dealers in the United States 
amounted to 814,959 cars, compared 
with 896,329 cars in the first nine 
months of 1930. Total sales to deal- 
ers, including Canadian sales and 
overseas shipments, amounted to 
939,846 cars, compared with 1,008,- 
597 cars in the corresponding pe- 


riod of 1930. 
“During the third quarter of 1931 
General Motors dealers in the 


United States delivered to consum- 
ers 206,670 cars, compared with 242,- 
378 cars in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1930. Sales by General Motors 
operating divisions to dealers in the 
United States amounted to 189,285 
cars, compared with 216,757 cars in 
the third quarter of 1930. Total 
sales to dealers, including Canadian 
sales and _ overseas shipmentg, 
amounted to 215,649 cars, compared 
with 244,378 cars in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1990. Rs § ‘geeall 
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Make and Model 











































Auburn 8-98 | Chain }D|3 }U |; Col % | 445|8D % | Own | Bijur | 17x5.50 
Austin | Gear Aut-L |*Aut-L Rock |WG| 3; —— 1S | Sal %] 525|M Say-B | Cant i Own | Al-Z | 18x3.75 
Buick 8-50 Tex Del-R | Del-R Own| M | 3/ SM O:' Own % | 454] Bendix Sag | S 54% | Tryon | Al-Z | 18x5.25 
Buick 8-60 Tex Del-R Del-R Own| O | 3} SM O; Own% | 445 | M Sag | S 55% | Own Alem | 19x5.50 
Buick 8-80 Tex Del-R | Del-R Own| O| 3} SM O Own% | 427M Sag | S 58% , Own Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Buick 8-90 } Tex Del-R | Del-R Own| O | 3} SM ;O Own% | 427|M Sag | S 58% | Own Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Cadillac V-8 Morse Del-R | Del-R Own] O | 3} SM S| Own% | 4.75| Own-M Sag| 858 | Own Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Cadillac V-12 Morse Del-R | Del-R Own] O| 3} SM S| Own% | ——|Own-M_ Sag| 858 / Own Alem _ | 19x7.00 
Cadillac V-16 Morse Del-R | Del-R Own/|O/3|S 18 | Own % | 439 | Own Sag | S60 | Own Alem_ | 19x7.00 
Chevrolet | Var Del-R |*Del-R— Own| O | 3} —— }O| Own | 410)M Sag | S54 |—— | Alem | 19x4.75 
Chrysler 6 Morse Del-R | Del-R_ Borg| O| 3} BW-F |U' Own% | 460|H War | S 53% | Tryon | Al-Z | 19x5.25 
Chrysler 8, De L. Morse Del-R | Del-R_ Borg| O| 4| BW-F —; Own% | 430|H — | S 54% | — Al-Z | 17x6.50 
Chrysler Imperial 8 | Morse Del-R | Del-R_ Borg| O| 4| BW-F — Own’ |] 3.82|H Ross | S 57% | —— Al-Z | 18x7.00 
Cerd (Fr. Wh. Dr.) | Link Del-R |*Del-R_Long| D | 3} —— [*| Col F | 480/H Gem | 8S 62 Own | Bijur | 18x7.00 
De Soto Six | Var Del-R | Del-R_ Borg | O | 3} BW-F ie Own % | 433 | H Own | 8 53% |—— | Al-Z | 19x5.00 
De Soto Eight | Var Del-R | Del-R_ Borg | O | 3| BW-P —| Own % | 460) H Own | S 54% | Rub B| Al-Z_ | 19x5.25 
De Vaux 6-75 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg | N | 3/ NP-F iS |NP % | 440}SD NP | S 54% ‘Tryon | Al-Z | 19x5.00 
Dodge Six | Morse Del-R | Del-R_ Borg | O | 3} BW-F |S | Own %% | 4.60 | H War | S 55% ‘Tryon | Al-Z _ | 19x5.00 
Dodge Eight | Morse _Del-R | Del-R_ Borg | O | 3| BW-F |S! Own’ | 460/|H War | S 54% | Rub B| Al-Z | 18x5.50 
Durant 612 | Morse Aut-L ;*Aut-L Borg| W/| 3) —— S Own% | 440,S8SD Own; S 55 Tryon | Al-Z | 19x5.00 
Durant 614 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg! W/} 3} —— S Own’ | 440|SD Own} S55 | Tryon | Al-Z_ | 19x5.00 
Durant 619 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg| W| 3} —— |S | Own% | 390|8D Own | S 54 | Tryon | Al-Z | 19x4.75 
Essex Super Six | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Own/| O | 3| BW-F |S Own %| 5.40 | Bendix Gemj| S 54% Own Alem | 19x5.00 
Ford A | Var Own |*Own Own | O | 3| —— {S| Own’ | 3.78|M Gem | STr39 , Own Al-Z | 19x4.7 
Franklin S 15 Trans.| Chain Del-R |*Del-R Br-L| * |—| —— | M! Own % | 1454 | H Gem | El] 42 | None | Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Franklin S 15 Trans.| Chain Del-R |*Del-R_ Br-L| * |—| —— | M, Own % | 14.54 | H Gem | El 42 | None Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Franklin S 15DeL | Chain  Del-R |*Del-R_ Br-L |WG| 3} —— |S | Own % | 14.73 | H Gem | El 42 | None | Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Graham Pros. 6 | Link Del-R |*Del-R_ Long|{ —| 3} BW-F -_|— 445 | H Ross | S§ 54 ERS Al-Z 19x5.00 
Graham Std. 6 | Link Del-R |*Del-R Long! —! 3} BW-F a — 430 | H Ross | S 54 ERS Al-Z 5.50x18 
Graham Spl. 6 | Link Del-R |*Del-R Long| —| 4) BW-P —'--- 409 | H Ross | S 54 ERS Al-Z 6.00x17 
Graham Spl. 8 Link Del-R |*Del-R_ Long| —| 4| BW-F —— | 409|/H Ross| S54 | ERS | Al-Z | 6.00x17 
Graham Cust, 8 Link Del-R |*Del-R_ Long| —| 4| BW-F —|— #!| 409|H Ross| S56 |ERS | Al-Z | 6.50x18 
Hudson Greater 8 | Morse  Aut-L |*Aut-L Own; O | 3] BW-F |S | Own, | 464 | Bendix Gemj/ S 54% !/ Own | Alem | 18x5.50 
Hupmobile Cen 6 | Chain Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg |WG/ 3} BW-F |M; Sal %]| 470|;SD Ross | S53 | Tryon | Al-Z = | 19x5.50 
Hupmobile Cen 8 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg |WG| 3} BW-F |U) Sai 455'SD Ross | S 52% | Rub B| Al-Z | 19x5.50 
Hupmobile C | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Long |WG| 3} BW-F {U| Own% | 455 SD Ross | S54 | Own | Alem | 19x6.00 
Hupmobile H and U| Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Long |[WG| 3| BW-F {U! Own *% | 407; SD Ross | S57. ' Own | Alem | 19x6.50 
La Salle V-8 | Morse Del-R | Del-R Own/ O | 3) SM 1S | Own % | 4.75 | Own-M Sag | S 58 Own Alem | 19x6.50 
Lincoln |— Aut-L |*Aut-L Long/| O | 3| BW-F |S | Tim F | 458 | Bendix Own| 862 | Own | Alem | 7.00x19 
Marmon 70 Diam Del-R |*Del-R Rock |WG| 3! BW-F {|S Sal %| 470 | Bendix Ross| S 54% | Tryon | Al-Z 29x5.50 
Marmon 88 Diam Del-R |*Del-R Rus| D | 3} BW-F |S | Sal %| 445 | Bendix Ross| S60 | RubB Al-Z 19x6.50 
Marmon 16 Diam Del-R | Del-R Rus|M | 3} BW-F |S | Sal % | 3.78| Bendix Ross| S60 | Rub B]|Al-Z_ | 18x7.00 
‘ash 960 Cel Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg O | 3} SM-DG-F |—/ Own% | 4.75 |M Ross | S 50% | —— Alem | 19x5.00 
Nash 970 Diam Aut-L|*Aut-L Borg O| 3} SM-DG-F |—/ Own% | 473 |M Ross | S 50% |—— | Alem 19x5.25 
Nash 980 | Diam ‘*Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg O | 3} SM-DG-F |—| Own%/ 446|M Gem | 8 55 — | Bijur 18x6.00 
Nash 990 | Diam ‘*Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg O | 3| SM-DG-F —| Own % | 450 |M Gem | S 57% | ——~ _ (‘| Bijur 19x6.50 
Oakland V-8 | Morse Del-R | Del-R Own|M | 3| SM |M'! Own % | 3.90 | M Sag | S 54% | Inlox | Al-Z_ | 28x5.50 
Oldsmobile | Chain Del-R | Del-R' Borg |M | 3| SM |U: Own % | 4.54 | Bendix Sag} S 54% | Tryon | Alem | 28x5.25 
Packard 901-902 ' Morse NE Dyn ong | O | 4| SM |M/| Own % | 466 | M Own | S 60% , Own | Bijur | 6.50x19 
Packard 903-904 Morse N E | Dyn Long | O | 4| SM |M! Own % | 466 |M Own | S 60% | Own | Bijur | 7.00x19 
Peerless St. 8 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Rock WG| 3| [S| Sal %% | 4.70 | Bendix Ross| S 56% | Rub B{| Alem | 29x5.50 
Peerless Master 8 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Rock |WG| 3; BW-F |S; Sal %| 445 | Bendix Ross| S60 | Rub B}{ Alem _ | 31x6.00 
Peerless De L. | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Rock |WG} 3| BW-F {S Sal %| 445| Bendix Ross} S60 | Rub B} Alem | 31x6.00 
Peerless Custom 8 | Morse Aut-L |*Aut-L Rock |WG/ 3} BW-F {S| Sal %]| 445! Bendix Ross| S60 | Rub B| Alem | 31x6.50 
Pierce-Arrow 43 | Gear Del-R | Del-R_ Long! O | 3! BW-F |S ' Own % 4.08 | Bendix Ross| S 60 Faf Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Pierce-Arrow 41-42 | Chain Del-R | Del-R_Long|/ O | 3| BW-F |S , Own % *| Bendix Ross} S61 | Faf Al-Z__| 18x7.00 
Plymouth | Var Del-R | Del-R Own/ O| 3| BW-F }O| Own % | 433 | H War | S 53% | Tryon | Al-Z_ | 19x4.75 
Pontiac | Morse Del-R | Del-R Own| O | 3} — |M! Own % | 455 |M Sag | 5S 54 | Inlox_ | Al-Z | 29x5.00° 
Reo Royale 8-35 | Morse Del-R | Del-R Long| O | 3} SM }U! Own % | 407) H Ross | S 5752 | Own | Far | 6.50x18 
Reo Royale 8-31 | Morse Del-R, | Del-R Long! O | 3} SM {U: Own% | 407|H Ross | S 57% | Own | Al-Z_ | 6.50x18 
Reo 8-21 | Link Del-R | Del-R Long} O | 3} SM {U| Own’% | 442 |H Ross | S 55% | Tryon | Al-Z 17x6.00 
Reo 6-21 | Morse Del-R | Del-R_ Long/| O | 3} SM {U| Own % | 407 |H Ross | S 55% | Tryon Al-Z 17x6.00 
Reo Fly. Cloud 6-25 | Morse Del-R |*Del-R Long}; O | 3} SM |U0| Own % | 4.42|H Ross | S 55% | Own Al-Z 17x6.50 
Reo 8-25 | Link Del-R |*Del-R_ Long | O | 3| SM {U| Own'4 | 442 | H Ross | S 55% | Own | Al-Z | 17x6.50 
Studebaker Six | Chain Del-R |*Del-R Long} O | 3} BW-F is ' Own 2 | 4.73 | Bendix Ross | S 54 | Tryon | Alem | 19x5.25 
Studebaker Dict. 8 | Var G_ Del-R |*Del-R_ Long| O | 3} BW-F 'S Own*% | 4.73 | Bendix Ross| S54 | Tryon | Alem | 19x5.25 
Studebaker Com. 8 | Var G_ Del-R |*Del-R_ Long/| O | 3} BW-F {S 'Own% | 473 | Bendix Ross| S56 | Faf Al-Z | 19x6.00 
Studebaker Pres. 80 | Var G_ Del-R | Del-R_ Long! O | 3} BW-F |S , Own % | 431 | Bendix Ross | S 60 | Faf Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Studebaker Pres. 90 | Var G Del-R | Del-R_ Long! O | 3| BW-F iS Own% | 4.31 | Bendix Ross | S 60 Faf Al-Z | 19x6.50 
Stutz LA |— Del-R | Del-R’_ Borg| D | 44 —— |U| Sal %| 475 | H Gem | § 60 | Own Bijur 19x6.00 
Stutz MA |— Del-R | Del-R, Long/ D | 4; —— |M, Tim % | 475 | H Gem | S 62% | Own | Bijur | 20x6.50 
Stutz MB |{— Del-R | Del-R_ Long! D | 4 —— |M' Tim %| 475 | H Gem | S 62% : Own Bijur | 20x7.00 
Stutz DV .2 a Del-R | Del-R_ Long| D } 4| — |M Tim %]} 475 | H Gem} S 62% , Own Bijur | 18x7.00 
Willys 6-97-98 D | Chain Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg! O | 3}! BW-F |S | Own ’% | 4.60 | Bendix Own | *S 49% | Tryon | Alem | 19x5.00 
Willys 8-80 D Chain Aut-L |*Aut-L Borg| O | 3| BW-F |S | Own % | 440{ Bendix Ross| S56 | Tryon | Alem | 18x5.50 
Willys-Knight 66 D | Chain Aut-L |*Aut-L Rock| O |} 3} BW-P |S | Own % | 4.18 | Bendix Ross | S56 | Tryon | Alem | 18x6.00 
Willys-Knight 95 | Chain Aut-L | Aut-L Borg] O| 3} BW-P |S |! Owns | 489 | Bendix Gem| S51 | Tryon | Alem | 19x5.00 
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35-CAR-ABREAST ROAD 


ON N. J. BRIDGE APPROACH 


Trenton, N. J., Oct. 23.—When the 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


Weight—fAustin standard 2 passenger 
coupe. **Hupmobile mode] H_ weighs 
4,095 pounds, and model U 4,360 pounds. 
*Studebaker, 7 pass. sedan, *Willys 6-97D 
weighs 2,670 and the 98 D weighs 2,706 
pounds. 

Wheel Base—‘*Over al) iength of chassis 
instead of whee) base, which manufac~- 
turers refuse to give. ‘°**Essex, seven- 
passenger sedan available on 119-incb 
whee) base. 

Engine Make—Con. Continental; Lyc. Ly- 
coming, Hall, De Vaux-Hal) Motors Corp. 

Thermostat—Bish-Bab. Bishop & Babcock: 
Dole, Dole Valve Co.. Chicago, Ul.; Ful 
Fulton Co.; Pines, Pines Winterfront; 
Var. various makes. 

Valve Arrangement—L, L head; H, hori- 


zontal; O, overhead; K. sleeve valve: 
LV, V-type L head. 

*Air cooled. tThermo syphon water cir- 
culation. 


Compression Ratio—*Optiona] on the Au- 
burn. 

Piston Material—*Alum. aluminum with 
invar struts; Alum, aluminum alloy; CI, 
best iron; S St. semi-steel. 

Of Purifier—Pur. Puroator; Wal, Wall; 
Han, Handy; AC, AC Spark Plug Com- 
Penny; Ste, Stewart-Warper; Ski, Skin- 
ner; ‘Flo, Floato. 


*Using both Floato & Skinner. ‘ 
Fuel Cleaner—AO, AC Spatk Plug Co.; Gas 


Gascolator; Ste. Stewart-Warner; Til 
Tillotson; V-S, Van Bicklen. 


Carburetor—Sch, Wheeler Schebler; Zen, 
Zenith; Mar, Marvel; Car, Carter: Str. 
Stromberg; DL Detroit Lubricator: Til 
Tillotson. 


Air Cleaner—AC, AC Spark Plug Com- 
pany; AM, Air Maze; Han, Handy; Un 
United; Til, Tillotson. 


Front End Drive—Link, Link Belt; Tex, 
Texolite; Cel, Celeron; Diam, Diamond 
Chain; Morse, Morse Chain Company; 
Var, various makes of chains; Var-G, 
various makes of gears. 


Ignition, Generator and Starter—Aut-L, 
Auto-Lite; Del-R, Delco-Remy; Dyn, 
Owen-Dyneto Corp.; N E, North East. 
*Nash,—Indicates twin ignition, 
*Bendiz starter used. 


Clutech—Borg, Borg & Beck: Br-L, Brown- 


Lipe; Rock, Rockford Machine; Long, 
Long Clutch Company; Rus, Russell 
Mfg. Co. 


Transmission Make—D, Detroit Gear; WG, 

Warner Gear Compapy: M. Muncie Gear 
Company; O, Own; N, New Process Gear 
Corp.; W, Warner Corp. 
*Pranklin Transcontinent models are 
equipped with both Warner and Detroit 
3 or 4 speed gear sets, according to body 
type. 


Transmission Type—DG, Detroit Gear & 
Machine Co.; LGS, The LGS Corp.; F, 
Free Wheeling; SM, Synchro Mesh: BW, 
Borg-Warner; NP—New Process Gear 
Corp. 

Universals—U, Detroit Universa] Products; 
S, Spicer Mfg. Corp.; O, Own; M, Me- 
chanics Universa] Joint Company. 

Rear Axle—Col, Columbia; Sal, Salisbury; 
Tim Timken; N.P., New Process Gear 
Corp.; %-Semi-floating; %-% floating; 
F-Full floating. 

Ratio—Optional on the Auburn. *On Pierce 
Arrow 43, 137 in W. B. rear axle ratio 
is 4.42. On model 41 rear axle ratio is 
4.42. On mode) 42 ratio is 4.23. 

tThe axle ratio varies with body types 
on Franklin models. 

Brakes—H, hydraulic; mM, mechanical; SD, 
steeldraulic; Bendix, Bendix Brake Corp 

Steering Gear—Gem, Gemmer: Ross, Ross 


Gear and Tool Company; Sag. Saginaw: 
Say-B Saylor-Beail ssoputectering Com- 
pany; War, Warner; N.P.. New Process 
Gear Corp. 

Rear Springs—S, semi-elliptic; E£), ful) 
elliptic; Cant, semi-cantilever; §8-Tr, 
semi-transverse. “Rear spring length on 
Willys, 6-98D is 51 in, 

Spring Shackles—Tryon, Willys-Morrow 
Dempeny; Rub B, Rubber Shock Insu- 
lator ompany; Faf, Pafnir Bearing 
Company; ERS, Eaton Rubber Bush- 
ings; Inlox—Inland Mfg. Co. 

Chassis. Lubricator—Alem, Alemite; Al-Z, 
Alemite Zerk; Bijur, Bijur Lubricating 
Corp.; Far, Farv: 





George 


Washington 


Memorial 


Bridge is opened tomorrow, the mo- 
toring public of New York and New 
Jersey will find that the New Jersey 


State 
made rapid 
building approaches, 
sey approach will 


Highway Commission has 
accomplishment in 


The New Jer- 
accommodate 


thirty-five automobiles abreast, 
The great span across the Hudson 
River will open on the Jersey side 
into one of the most complete ap- 
proach systems in the world. Not 
all the work has been completed 
on this side of the river, but the 
main approach will be ready, and 
traffic conditions north and south 
will have been restored to normal, 
so that no more long delays will be 
involved in getting from Jersey City 
to points north of Fort Lee on the 


Sylvan Driveway. 















Please see the fifth col- 
umn to theleft of this ad- 
vertisement giving steer= 
ing gear information, 
Notice the outstanding 
Ross predominance. Thé 
actual figures are: 
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Ross Cam snp Laven 
steering gears predemi- 


nate not in p 
ger car od but in no | 


and bus fields as well. 


ROSS GEAR & TOOL C@® 


Lafayette, Indiana 


ROSS. 


Cam & Lever 
Steering 


There is only one 
Cam & LEVER 
Steering Gear 
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Allen Electric 


Unitron Battery Charger 


The Allen Electr.c and Equipment 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is an- 
nouncing a new Allen-Unitron bat- 
tery charger, No. 15, outstanding fea- 
tures of which are stated to be two 
control dials for fine a#wstment of 
the charging rate, a two-way socket 
designed to give longer bulb life. 

The Unitron No. 15 is designed to 
charge fifteen six-volt batteries, or 
the equivalent, at six amperes or 
less. The bulb is guaranteed for 
1,000 hours, and this is the only re- 
placement necessary. Control of the 
charging rate is in fractional am- 
Peres. A pusSh-button type switch 
lights the bulb. An oversize trans- 
former is fitted to keep the heat to 
a@ minimum. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM 
DEPICTS PROPER 
CAR LUBRICATION 


The details of “Automobile Lu- 
brication,” a vital matter to the 


millions of motorists are visualized 
in a new one-reel educational pic- 
ture fi made under the sup - 
vision of the United States Bureau 
of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
in co-operation with an industrial 
concern, 

For economical and safe perform- 
ance, .correct lubrication must be 
obtained on all parts of the car, a 
title emphasizes. The early scenes 
of the film show an automobile 
owner driving into a modern greas- 
ing station, where the offer is made 
to explain the various operations 
involved in a complete lubrication 
job. The used oil is drained for two 
reasons, it is explained. First: It 
has become contaminated with dirt, 
carbon, metal particles, and maybe 
water. Some of these are removed 
by the filter, but not all. A close-up 
view is given of crankcase oil flow- 
ing over a glass slide, showing the 
solid dirt particles passing across. 
Most lubricating oils become diluted 
with portions of unburned fuel. 
Cold motor, frequent use of the 
choke, and overrich fuel mixture are 
the more common causes of oil 
dilution. 

The crank case is cleaned with 
flushing oil, which removes deposits 
and dirt from the oil lines, pockets 
and other points where they have 
collected. To be sure that the cus- 
tomer receives the proper grade of 
oil, a chart of recommendations is 
consulted. To meet seasonal re- 
quirements the old oil in the trans- 
mission and differential is drained 
and flushed out. The capacities of 
the transmission and differential are 
given on a chart. The heavy trans- 
mission oil is recommended for 








Offers New 


i \ 


The two bulb sockets installed are 
one in an upright position, the other 


downward. The bulb operates in 
either, and reversing prolongs the 
life. The two adjusting coils.control 
the charging rate, one for coarse 
control, the other for fine. The 
laminations of the transformer are 
stated to be of the highest grade 
iron. The transformer coil is wound 
with rectangular wire. An accurate 
ammeter is included in the instru- 
ment. The direct-current leads for 
battery connections extend from the 
bottom of the charger. The metal 
case has an asbestos panel three- 
eighths of an inch thick. In size it 
is 12 x 7 x 10 inches and is designed 
for wall mounting. The list on the 
fifty or sixty cycle is $39.50. 





summer, whereas a lighter oil should 
be used in winter. 

Other special lubricants for worm 
drives, hypoid gears, free wheeling 
transmissions and special operating 
conditions are shown the customer. 
He is told that his car requires a 
special steering gear lubricant to 
give easy, quiet steering and good 
lubrication. Some steering gears 
require oil and others a still differ- 
ent type of lubricant. He is told 
that his front wheel bearings require 
a grease of sufficient body to pre- 
vent leaking out on the brake- 
drums, and yet fluid enough to give 
good lubrication and minimum fric- 
tion. 

The customer is told that his car’s 
universal joint is lubricated directly 
from transmission. Others require 
oil and still others require a special 
fiber grease that will not be thrown 
away from bearing surfaces of the 
joint. A special water pump grease 
is used for water pumps. It must 
be insoluble in water, so that it will 
not be removed by the cooling water. 

Pressure-gun grease is applied to 
fittings under sufficient pressure to 
force out old cakes of grease and 
thoroughly lubricate the bearings 

In some cases chassis parts are 
lubricated with a central oiling 
system, or with individual oil cups. 
These require special oil. Special 
types of oil are also required for 
lubricating the wet clutch and the 
shackle bolts, 

A light-bodied oil is used on the 
generator, starter, door hinges, etc. 
Brake linkage and other parts not 
equipped with fittings are all taken 
care of with an oil can. The springs 
as well as the body joints under 
the car are sprayed to give easier 
riding and eliminate squeaks. Fin- 
ally a thorough check is made to be 
sure that no detail is overlooked, 
and the customer is advised to come 
in at regular intervals for service. 
Regular lubrication will add many 
thousands of miles to the life of 
his car, as proper lubrication re- 
duces wear, he is told. 


space than a motor. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
CATALOG DESCRIBES 
MULTI-SPEED DRIVE 


Westinghouse - Wise multi - speed 
drive is the subject of a new illus- 
trated leaflet, L.20520, issued by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. This drive con- 
sists of an adjustable speed reducer 
built into a standard induction 
motor. Instant speed changes can 
be made with the motor running 
under load. Standard sizes range 
from 1% to 15 horse power. 

The Westinghouse-Wise multi- 
speed drive is a combination of an 
adjustable speed reducer and a con- 
stant speed induction motor in a 
single compact unit. Providing four 
different speeds at constant horse 
power, it permits an extremely sim- 
ple and highly efficient direct drive 
for individual operation of machine 
tools, conveyors, agitators, mixing 
machines, coil winders, filters, stok- 
ers, dryers and other production 
equipment in cement plants, lumber 
mills, mining operations, glass 
plants, steel mills, sugar refineries 
textile mills, laundries, chemical 


plants, bakeries and other industries ; 


Instant speed changes can be 
made with this drive under load 
and with the motor running at full 
speed. 

Standard sizes include twenty-six 
different motor ratings of one-half 
to fifteen horse power, with a maxi- 
mum speed reduction of about 3.75 
to 1 in each size. This range in 
power and the great many different 
output speeds obtainable in each 
size by using different combinations 


of motor speeds and gear ratios, ' 
make the Westinghouse-Wise multi- | 


speed drive desirable for a wide va- 
riety of adjustable speed require- 
ments. Its low initial cost, simple 
construction and operation, highly 
efficient performance and ease of 
application are practical assurance 
of low cost installation, operation 
and upkeep. 

With four adjustable speed re- 
ductions combined in the same unit 
with the motor, belt driven equip- 
ment can be converted to direct 
drives, overhead lineshafting and 


countershafts on machines can be 
eliminated, and an attractive, com- 


pact assembly of the drive and 


driven equipment secured. 


Motor feet support entire drive, 
which requires only slightly more 
Mounting and 

are greatly 


aligning operations 


simplified by confining entire drive 


to one easily handled piece of equip- 
ment. 

Small nonplanetary type of gear 
unit connected direct to the motor 
shaft simplifies drive parts. No 
adjustments are -required. 

By merely moving hand lever on 
exterior of gear unit. operating 
speeds can be instantly increased or 
decreased while the motor is 
running at full speed under load 
and without affecting the constant 
horse power Output. Freedom from 
slippage and vibration assures uni- 
form operating speeds. 


HANDY CORP. OFFERS 
NEW CONSTANT SPEED 
WIPER 


A full-vision type electric wind- 
shield wiper for passenger car use, 
which operates at constant speed, 
regardless of motor pull, is an- 
nounced by the Handy Governor 
Corporation of Detroit. The new 
wiper is a direct development of the 
heavy-duty Handy, which is already 
in wide use on trucks and buses, 

Powered by its own electric motor, 
the Handy operates with absolute 
independence from the car engine. 
It thus provides protection, even 
when accelerating, hill-climbing or 
traveling at high speed. 

The electrical power is also of ad- 
vantage because of its ability to 
cOpe successfully with heavy snow. 
Additional battery drain is said to 
be less than that implied by an or- 
dinary spotlight, and is, of course, 
limited to periods in which the 
wiper is in use. 























Combating Brake Drum 
Heat and Wear 


Giant pneumatic tires ushered in 
the present era of high-speed truck 
and bus transportation. High speeds 
of thirty-five to sixty miles per 
hour have smoothed the way to 
more profitable operation, but have 
created new problems which affecr 
maintenance costs in no small way, 
says a report of the Dayton Stee: 
Foundry Company, Dayton, O. 

High speecs, powerful brakes, fre- 
quent brake application and quick 
stops at high speeds make terrific 
demands on tires and brake linings. 
High temperatures are destructive 
to brake linings and tires, and the 
brake drum is the source of heat. 
Brakes convert the energy of mo- 
tion into heat and the problem lies 
in the means of holding tempera- 
tures below the danger point. The 
brake drum must be constructed sc 
that it will consistently and effec- 
tively resist wear and prevent scor- 
ing; and the wheel must be designed 
and constructed so that it will con- 
sistently and effectively dissipate 
brake drum heat. 

An interesting report has been re- 
| ceived on the new brake drum metal 
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New Dayton Brakedrum 


developed by metallurgists at the 
Dayton Steel Foundry. It has been 
found, through many experiments 
and road tests, that brake drum 
iron, with the most even distribution 
of fine, uniform grains of graphite 
carbon, wil have in exact ratio 
more strength and longer wearing 
qualities. The new Dayton brake 
drum is eleetric furnace high-test 
molybdenuin iron, with fine nodula1 
graphite evenly distributed, and 
with a strong sorbitic pearlite struc- 
ture, giving both strength and re- 
sistance to wear. The new brake 
drum metal, on which a patent is 
now pending, was finally perfected 
after three years of research, ex- 
periments and tests. 

Up to the present time, according 
to E. Piwowarsky of the University 
of Aachen, Germany, the one known 
means of determining the distribu- 
tion of graphitic carbon, as to its 
size in a given gray iron analysis 
and section, is temperature. There- 
fore, in a casting where the melting 
temeperature is 2,900 to 3,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit the graphite is in a 
finely divided state, hence the struc- 
ture is dense. However, if the melt- 
ing temperature is only 2,°°0 degrees 
and below, the metal of the same 
analysis and section will be corres- 
pondingly coarse. The bath in the 
electric furnace is not subjected to 
disturbing influences such as gases, 
coke and air blast. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to the fact that the high 
temperature of the electric arc pro- 
duces this dense metal, it is the one 
positive means whereby the bath is 
always under control. Consequently 
the product is a dense metal, and 
a dense metal consistently. 

The coefficient of friction is the 
force of moving one object over 
another under pressure. This can 
be C_monstrated by rubbing tc~2ther 
two Johansson gauge blocks. The 
more the grains or tissues of the 
one object can be contacted with 
the grains or tissues of another with 
ject by means of a given pressure, 
the greater is the coefficient of 
friction. Hence, since the many fine 
grains of the dense metal afford 
more contact than coarse metal with 
the braking material, the result is 
a much higher coefficient of friction. 

Brake drum noise is caused by 
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the violent vibration of parts of the 
surface of the drum where the 
brake lining does not touch under 
pressure of the brakes. Here, agai, 
heat plays a destructive part. Fre- 
quently repeated applications of the 
brakes may easily raise the surface 
temperature to a high degree and 
distort the drum. Subsequent ap- 
plications of brakes on the out-of- 
round drum not fully contacted by 
the lining will cause squealing. 

The cast iron drum, due to its in- 
creased combined sarbon, is not sus- 
ceptible to such a tearing action, 
and its crystals may be compared 
with the laminations of iron with 
graphite. So it is difficult to start 
a tearing and scratching action in 
a cast iron drum, and, if started, 
the action would be immediately 
stopped by the graphite particles in 
its structure. 

The wheel presents the most prac- 
tical method of combating brake- 
drum heat, according to G. M, 
Sprowls of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company in his perer on 
“Improving Tire Service and Mile- 
age by Reducing Effect of Brake- 
Drum Heat.” Sprowls says: “Spoh2- 
type wheels, with baffles to deflect 
air currents from between the tires, 
and heat-rays interceptors, to reduce 
direct radiation of heat from brake 
drum to rim, aid greatly in reducing 
temperatures.” Openings in the brake 
drum do not provide sufficient ven- 
tilation when the drum is almost 
entirely inclosed. Openings, in the 
case of internal expanding brakes, 
have been found to admit dust and 
foreign particles, which scratch and 
score the drum. Tc protect the iin- 
ing and the tires from excessive 
heat, it is necessary to pla, currents 
of cool outside air against outside 
parts of the drum where the most 
heat is concentrated. Tests show 
that the spoke wheel actually cools 
by continually forcing air currents 
against the brake drum and the in- 
side wall of the inside tire and rim 
where heat is most destructive to 
tires and brake linings. F. C. Stan- 
ley of the Raybestos Company, in @ 
speech at the A. E. R. A. convention, 
stated that internal expanding 
brakes offer better mecis of heat 
dispersal. This is because the cut- 
side of the brake drum is not cov- 
ered when this type is used and air 
from spoke wheels can pass directly 
over the drum. 


THE HILLMAN MINX, 
A NEW BRITISH 
SMALL FAMILY CAR 


QNE of the interesting exhibits at 
the Olympia show in London was 
the new Hillman Minx, a small car 
designed for family service, with low 
first cost and low maintenance as 
features. The wheelbase of this little 
job is 92 inches, but the body en- 
gineering has been carried out to 
give ample room, indeed a surprising 
amount for so small a job. The price 
begins at approximately $600. 

The power plant is a four-cylinder 
monobloc engine of 9.8 h. p., R.A.C. 
rating, with side-by-side valves and 
detachable head, thermo syphon and 
fan cooling and pressure lubrica- 
tion. It has a three-bearing crank- 
shaft. 

The clutch and gearbox are in 
unit with the engine, the former 
being of the dry plate type, while 
the gearbox provides three speeds, 
and has central change. Transmis- 
sion is by Hardy-Spicer propeller 
shaft to the spiral bevel, semi-float- 
ing back axle. The four-wheel 
brakes are of Bendix-Perrot self- 
energizing duo-servo pattern, oper- 
ated through cables housed in flexi- 
ble armored casings. The. steer- 
ing is of Marles type, and is ex- 
eeedingly light and positive in ac- 
tion. 

The gas tank is at the rear of the 
car, and contains six and one-half 
gallons. The carburetor is fed from 
it by a pump, and a fuel gauge is 
fitted on the instrument board. Ig- 
nition is by coil, the six-volt elec- 
trical equipment being of Lucas 
manufacture, 
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